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LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITOR 


On housing allowances 
GUADALAJARA 


DEAR SIR: 

I have just finished reading 
A-1093, on ‘‘Housing Policy and 
Standards.”’’ It is fairly typical of 
the new prose emanating from 
State today. In attempts to avoid 
jargon and bureaucratese, it has 
what I would term ‘‘deceptive 
clarity.”’ It seems clear and fairly 
direct, but because of many im- 
plied and, to my mind, unproven 
assumptions, it raises more ques- 
tions than it answers and gives 
mud-like guidance to post housing 
boards. 

One of the major problems 
with trying to parcel out houses by 
space allotment is that little 
thought is given to the distribution 
of space. Thus in countries like 
Italy or Mexico, where houses or 
apartments are filled with long 
corridors that make excellent 
bowling alleys but have little real 
‘‘livability,’’ up to 40% of en- 
closed internal space can be use- 
less, therefore giving a misleading 
picture when only square footage is 
considered. Little thought is also 
given to the ratio between, say, 
three large bedrooms or five small 
ones. (The airgram allots more 
space to houses with five). People 
should be more familiar with the 
Washington area, where builders 
are wont to call bedrooms what in 
my day were broom closets, before 
they start charts of space by bed- 
room. 

The division of posts into lo- 
cality adjustment factors is also 
awkward philosophically. The 
length of time spent in a home 
should not affect the size allowed. 
Whether the officer is out to the 
theater in London or staying home 
in Lagos, one needs similar space. 
If I sleep six hours a night and you 
eight, it doesn’t mean I need a 
shorter bed. A living room should 
be ‘‘livable’’ whether I am in it 


two hours a day or 10. 

There are many other exam- 
ples of non sequiturs or illogic. A 
statement, for example, that 
‘‘availability of servants has de- 
creased and representation func- 
tions at home are more difficult 
and expensive’’ does not imply, as 
the airgram seems to suggest, a 
rush to restaurants as sites for offi- 
cial entertaining. It merely means 
more time, trouble and cost for the 
officer (and his wife). A better an- 
swer than reducing entertainment 
space might be to increase repre- 
sentation allowances. 

Some people, because they are 
handy or have a knack for interior 
decorating, often can secure larger 
housing but at no higher allowance 
cost than for those in more modest 
quarters. They should not be pe- 
nalized by arbitrary ‘‘footage’’ 
figures. Also, nowhere in the air- 
gram is there a realization of the 
difficulty in many posts of finding 
any housing, much less those 
within the guidelines. 


The intent of the airgram is 
good. Undoubtedly there are 
abuses in housing. I have no doubt 
junior housing in some African 
countries equals DCM [deputy 
chief of mission] housing in other 
parts of the world (although where 
every livable house in a country 
has a swimming pool, it does not 
become the luxury most people 
think, as those without choice 
know. And many who have bought 
chlorine in countries where every- 
thing is short should dearly love to 
board up their pools.) 

The answer to abuse is not 
standardization. It is to appeal to 
the integrity of those in charge 
(and housing boards, where they 
exist). I have always thought, for 
example, that the first ambassador 
who decreed that administrative 
officers could not have larger 
quarters than the officers they are 
supposed to serve would find 


housing automatically upgraded at 
little extra cost. There would be 
little need for family liason officers 
today if those who run embassies 
had been doing their job in the first 
place. 

We are creating another artifi- 
cial problem by following Pro- 
crustes (stretch their legs or cut 
them off to fit the bed) rather than 
Athena (Goddess of wisdom, ra- 
tionality and common sense). 

Sincerely, 
FRANK LATTANZI 


‘Quiet courage’ 


GENEVA 


DEAR SIR: 

I note with great sadness the 
announcement in your October 
issue of the death of Ernie Houle. 
It is particularly sad to see that he 
leaves no 
known sur- 
vivors. 

There are 
those of us who 
remember him 
well for his 


a | 
\ Jf quiet courage 
_— and staunch- 
S ness during the 


days of captiv- 
Mr. Houle ity in Stan- 
leyville in 1964. It is a mark of his 
humility that his record apparently 
does not carry the fact that he was 
awarded the Department’s highest 
honor, the Secretary’s Award. I 
hope that you and the Department 
will correct that omission. 


A 


Sincerely, 
MICHAEL P.E. Hoyt 
Counselor for human rights 


He didn’t resign 
PaRIS 


DEAR SIR: 
I realize that the present 
headings under Foreign Service 
—(Continued on Page 51) 
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THE COVER— You're look- 

Executive Editor Francis J. Matthews ans te ing at the poinsettia, which 
Editor Sanford Watzman has a long-time connection 

Associate Editor Barnett B. Lester AP with American diplomacy. 
Staff Writer Donna Gigliotti 12 = TAs COME penee, Nees Se 


Mexico and Central Amer- 
Staff Assistant Catherine Elliott ica, was brought to the 


United States by the first 
American minister to Mex- 
ico, Joel Roberts Poinsett, 
who served there from 1825 
to 1829. Named after the 
diplomat, the poinsettia has 
become a traditional piant 
for the holiday season. (ll- 
lustration by Edward L. 
McCabe, Visual Services) 
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Americans still in danger in Tehran as December begins 


Dependents evacuate some countries; colleagues here join in prayer 


As the NEWSLETTER went to 
press, there were these developments: 

@ Anti-American violence had 
spread to Islamabad, in Pakistan, 
where the U.S. embassy was burned 
and four persons lost their lives. The 
dead included two Americans— 
Marine guard Steven Crowley and 
Army chief warrant officer Bryan 
Ellis—as well as two Foreign Service 
nationals, Nazir Hussein and 
Sharafat Ali, both employed in the 
administrative section. 

© The U.S. consulate in Karachi 
also came under attack, as did the 
American library in Lahore and the 
U.S. cultural center in Rawalpindi. 
Hostile demonstrations erupted at 
Calcutta, in India, and at Dacca, in 
Bangladesh. Windows were smashed 
at the U.S. consulate in Izmir, Tur- 
key. 

@ American dependents were 
evacuated from Islamabad, Karachi, 
Lahore and other places. 

© Thirteen of the hostages in 
Tehran, including six State employ- 
ees, were released. 

@ Secretary Vance met with 
members of the families of the Iran 
hostages, as President Carter had 
done earlier, and assured them that 
the administration's No. 1 priority 
was to win the release of the Ameri- 
cans, unharmed. 


President Carter, Vice President 
Mondale and Secretary Vance joined 
with members of the Cabinet, Con- 
gress, diplomatic corps and hundreds 
of Department employees to pray for 
the release of the 62 American hos- 
tages in Tehran at a solemn, hour- 
long service in Washington National 
Cathedral on November 15. 

Leaders of four faiths — Protes- 
tant, Catholic, Jewish and 
Moslem—offered prayers and read- 
ings for the speedy return of the hos- 
tages to their homes, safe and un- 
harmed. As Mr. Carter, Mr. Mondale 
and Mr. Vance sat in the front pew, a 
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color guard, representing the branches 
of the U.S. armed forces, slowly 
marched down the center aisle and 
placed their banners at the rood 
screen behind the clergymen, in silent 
tribute to the captives in the embassy 
in Iran. 


The congregation, many of 
whom were quietly weeping as they 
thought of the embassy personnel’s 
ordeal overseas, heard readings by the 
Right Reverend John T. Walker, 
Bishop of Washington; Professor 
Abdel-Rahman Osman, deputy di- 
rector, the Islamic Center; Rabbi Tzvi 
H. Porath, representing the Jewish 
Community Council; and William 
Cardinal Baum, of the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of Washington. 
Listening intently were some 35 


Ken Bleakley, head of the American 
Foreign Service Association, addresses 
Department employees. (Photo by 
Donna Gigliotti) 


members of the hostages’ families. 
Grief-stricken, they had quickly ar- 
ranged the services as the Iran crisis 
escalated. Some members of the 
families clasped hands and consoled 
each other. Children looked on, say- 
ing little. President Carter joined in 
singing the national anthem as the 
powerful organ resounded throughout 
the cathedral. 

Bishop Walker, who opened the 
service after the processional hymn, 
‘*St. Catherine,’’ offered special 
prayers for the courageous captives 
and their saddened families; for the 
President, Iran and the United States; 
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and for ‘‘peace for all the world.’’ 
Professor Osman, the first reader, 
prayed that God would help ‘‘our Iran 
brethren to be just and to release our 
American brethren.’’ Rabbi Porath 
offered special prayers, recalling that 
the Jewish liturgy contains prayers for 
those held captive. Cardinal Baum 
read from the letter of St. Paul to the 
Romans: ‘‘We are children of 
m..3° 


The congregation and the choir 
sang ‘‘St. Anne.’’ Bishop Walker 
then called for a moment of silence so 
that all might join in prayers for the 
hostages and their families. The color 
guard, silently marching again, 
moved forward to retire the colors. 
The congregation stood and sang 
‘**America.’’ Families of the hostages 
had met earlier with President Carter 
when he visited them in the Depart- 
ment to express his shock and con- 
cern. 









The Department hired more families of the hostages and Department 


than 20 buses, which gathered near employees filled Washington National President Carter, Vice President Mondale 


the Diplomatic Entrance, to take State Cathedral for the prayer service. (Photo and Secretary Vance stand for the na- 
employees to the cathedral for the af- by David M. Humphrey, Visual Services) tional anthem. (Photo by David M. Hum- 
ternoon services. On the buses, there phrey, Visual Services) 





was little talking; most employees 
were subdued. 

Within hours after the service, 
President Carter, speaking to some 
3,500 delegates at an AFL-CIO con- 
vention in the nation’s capital, lashed 
out against the students who were 
holding the embassy personnel. 

“*In this time of trial our deep 
concern is for the lives of these brave 
hostages, our nation’s loyal citizens 
and faithful representatives. Every 
American feels anger and outrage at 
what is happening to them. Every 
American feels concern for their 
safety and pride in their great cour- 
age. The actions of the Iranian leaders 
and the radicals who invaded our em- 
bassy are completely unjustified. 
They and all others must know that 
the United States of America will not 
yield to international terrorism or to 
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blackmail.’’ 

Earlier, on November 8, Sec- 
retary Vance issued this statement: 

**Since the first word that our 
embassy had been taken over in 
Tehran, the President, aided by his 
senior advisers, has been directing the 
efforts of our government to secure 
the safe release of our people. We 
have been assured repeatedly that 
those being held have not been physi- 
cally harmed. We expect those assur- 
ances to be observed. 

‘*The situation is extremely dif- 
ficult and delicate. I am sure that all 
Americans understand that efforts we 
are pursuing cannot take place in the 
glare of publicity. Let me assure you, 
however, that we are pursuing every 
avenue open to us to secure their safe 
and early release. Our actions will 
continue to be guided by that over- 
riding objective. Let me say, in par- 
ticular, to the families of those being 
held in Tehran that we understand 
fully your anguish and we will con- 
tinue to work around the clock to 
achieve their release. 

‘*We have announced our readi- 
ness to have the personal representa- 
tives of the President go to Iran to 
discuss with the Iranian authorities 
the release of our embassy people. 
Many governments and others have 
been helping. We appreciate those 
efforts. We need the continued sup- 
port of the American people as we 
pursue these efforts. It is a time, not 
for rhetoric, but for quiet, careful and 
firm diplomacy. In this situation, the 
United States has no higher obligation 
than to do all that it can to protect the 
lives of the American citizens. We 
will honor that obligation.”’ 


On the following day, with Ira- 
nian demonstrators gathering outside 
the building, American Foreign 
Service Association president Ken- 
neth W. Bleakley addressed grim- 
faced Department employees in the 
Diplomatic Lobby. He said: 

‘*Secretary Vance reminded us 
yesterday that once again the Foreign 
Service is being tested in difficult and 
dangerous ways. For our heroic col- 
leagues in Iran, the test is as difficult 
as any we have experienced. Many of 
us have close personal ties to the cap- 
tives in our embassy. Many of us 
have endured our own test in loca- 
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RHEIN MAIN AIRBASE, Germany — 
Released hostages Elizabeth Montagne, 
Terri Tedford and Lillian Johnson, from 
top, are greeted as they land here. (Air 
Force photo by Staff Sergeant James R. 
Pearson) 


tions aruund the world. 

‘‘As members of the diplomatic 
profession and as Americans, we can- 
not help but cry for action to support 
our colleagues. But as concerned 
professionals, we also know that the 
only effective action possible at this 
time is quiet and effective diplomacy. 
Elsewhere in this building and in the 
White House, every effort is being 
made to bring that effort to the only 
successful conclusion we can accept 
—the safe return of our countrymen 
to the United States. The solace 


which the President and the Secretary 
have extended to the families of the 
representatives is welcomed by us all. 

‘**Those of us present here today 
and Americans throughout the nation 
are also being tested—tested to up- 
hold the ideals which are the very 
sinews of our strength as a nation and 
tested to demonstrate extraordinary 
restraint lest we place the safety of 
our friends and fellow workers in 
greater peril. We are showing the 
world today that we will not be pro- 
voked into irrational action and that 
our strength is in our dedication to the 
most noble of human values and in 
our professional competence. We 
urge all Americans to stand with our 
colleagues in the embassy in Tehran; 
to demonstrate fortitude and courage 
to do what is right; to check those 
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Here are some of the employees at the U.S. embassy in Tehran who were released from 
captivity on November 19 and 20. Other photos were not available. Left to right are 
Kathy Gross, secretary; Lloyd Rollins, general services officer; Joan Walsh, secretary; 
and Corporal Wesley Williams, Marine security guard. 


emotions which we all feel so 
strongly at this moment. 
‘*The protection of the lives and 


safety of the individual Americans in- 
volved must remain the paramount 
concern of the United States. We ap- 


Reporter in the Operations Center 
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preciate and support the steps already 
taken in this regard. We commend the 
prudence with which the administra- 
tion is refraining from actions and 
public statements which could imperil 
the precarious position in which em- 
ployees in the Foreign Service find 
themselves. Until the safety of these 
Americans is assured, we ask all 
Americans to be equally prudent in 
their actions and their public re- 
marks.”’ 


Mr. Bleakley then called for a 
round of applause to show Depart- 
ment solidarity—and he got it, loud 
and strong. ‘‘Now let’s go back to 
work,’’ he said, ‘‘each in our own 
way, to keep America strong.”’ 


‘Working there ... relieved me of that feeling of despair’ 


By Donna GIGLIOTTI 


The author, a reporter for the 
NEWSLETTER, volunteered for work 
in the Operations Center and recounts 
her impressions here. 


S I RETURNED home on Satur- 

day morning, November 10, 
after my midnight-to-8 a.m. shift as 
one of the secretaries for the Iran 
Working Group, in the Operations 
Center, my exhaustion was eased by a 
sense of relief. It had been a long 
night, filled with calls from citizens 
and crackling phone connections that 
interrupted long spans of stagnant si- 
lence. It seemed that we were always 
waiting—for something to break, for 
an overseas call to connect, for en- 
couragement of any kind. By the end 
of the night, the hostages hadn’t been 
released, but still I felt better. 

I trooped in with the rest of the 
midnight shift around 11:45 p.m. Fri- 
day. The exhausted people of the ear- 
lier shift trickled out slowly. By about 
1:30 a.m., we were settled in. Peggy 
Seepe, secretary on the Egyptian 
desk, and I were in charge of an- 
swering phones and typing cables and 
reports on the situation. This was all 
old hat to Peggy. *‘I was in Khartoum 
when Ambassador [Cleo A.] Noel 
[Jr.] and [deputy chief of mission] 
George Curtis Moore were mur- 
dered,”’ she said. ‘‘I was in Beirut 
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when Ambassador [Francis E.] Meloy 
{[Jr.] and Bob [economic counselor 
Robert O.] Waring were killed. It 
really doesn’t rattle me anymore. I’ve 
been through it all. I feel like I’m 
helping our people in Tehran by 
working here with the group,’’ she 
said. 


The table in the main room was 
a sea of shuffled papers, rimmed by 


Secretary Vance joins members of Iran 
Working Group. Seated at left, facing 
camera: executive secretary Peter Tar- 
noff; Mr. Vance; and Carl Clement, Iran 
desk (at far end of table). Standing, in 
doorway: Tom Reynders, Operations 
Center, left; Ken Bleakley, president of 
American Foreign Service Association; 
and James McDonnell, chief, Evacuation 
and Relocation Staff (on phone to left of 
Mr. Vance). (Photo by Bob Kaiser, Visual 
Services) 
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members of the working group. Larry 
Mondschein, in charge of ‘‘citizen 
concern’’ calls, was there to listen to 
the many Americans who telephoned 
from all over the country to vent their 
anger and frustration. The callers al- 
ways voiced opinions, sometimes 
gave support, often offered advice 
and frequently demanded black-and- 
white answers to very grey questions. 
If nothing else, these calls helped to 
break up the suffocating silence of 
waiting. 

‘I’m slated for Tehran in 
March,”’ said Scott Loney, one of the 
working group members. ‘‘I’ve had 
no official change in orders, but that’s 
the last thing I’m worried about right 
now,”” he said, as he gulped a badly- 
needed cup of coffee. No one really 
talked much about what we all were 
very worried about—the fate of the 
Americans held captive in Tehran. 

Each person had his own way of 
dealing with the lulls. There was very 
little small talk, but plenty of the kind 
of friendliness that unites any group 
in a crisis. Dan Ullrich, of the Office 
of Communications, paced a lot. Bill 
Clarke, of the Office of Security, 
seemed the most relaxed, sitting back 
and taking everything in stride. Scott 
Loney did a lot of writing and seemed 
the most serious and bleary-eyed—he 
had been on duty since 4:00 p.m. Bob 
Clarke, Farsi speaker from the Soviet 
desk, spent time near the clipboards, 
reading and rereading cables. 


‘*Hello, this is Ramsey Clark. 
Can I speak to whoever knows the 


Mark Johnson 


Peggy Seepe 
(Photos by Donna Gigliotti) 


most?’’ came a voice through static 
from Istanbul. The person who knew 
the most seemed to be Peter Consta- 
ble, deputy assistant secretary for 
Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs. He had been there most of Fri- 
day and was trying to catch a few 
winks, only to be constantly inter- 
rupted by phone calls like this one. 
Another person in the know was Mark 
Johnson of the Iranian desk, one of 
the few people who looked like he 
hadn’t missed any sleep—although, 
he said, ‘‘I think I lost Wednesday 
somewhere along the way.”’ 

‘It’s so important that we know 
what condition they (the hostages) are 
in,’ said Mark Johnson as he spoke 
to Rome, trying to set up a quick 
relay of information from the pope’s 
delegate, who got into the embassy in 
Tehran the following day. 


‘*‘Let’s try another call to 
Iran,’’ said one of the officers, and 
Dan Ullrich would use every trick in 
his book for making quick connec- 
tions via New York. It wasn’t as sim- 
ple as picking up the phone and dial- 
ing. Just getting through to an inter- 
national party sometimes took an 
hour. The telephone lines were like 
lifelines—when they connected, our 
adrenalin flowed and tension 
mounted. We hung on every word. 
But that tension never crossed over 
into the panic zone; the members of 
the working group didn’t crack under 
the pressure. Their crisis competence 
seemed to me both reassuring and 
admirable. 


At 4 a.m. the action peaked. 
Bob Clarke took a call from someone 


who had spoken to an Iranian student 
at the embassy. A minute later, a 
long-awaited call from Tehran finally 
connected and, at the same time, 
Ramsey Clark called with news from 
Istanbul. Citizen calls flooded in and 
everyone had a phone to one ear with 
a finger plugging the other to block 


pe 


Bob Clarke 


out the extraneous noise and confu- 
sion. But again, no panic. And then, 
by 4:30 a.m. all was calm again—we 
were back to trying more overseas 
calls, to pass on the tidbits of infor- 
mation that the last series of calls had 
produced. 

At 6:30 a.m., ranking Depart- 
ment officers began arriving for 
briefings. Media representatives, now 
out of bed, began showing up. Di- 
rector general Harry Barnes and As- 
sistant Secretary Harold Saunders 
were among the first to start Saturday 
morning with updates. 


Our eight hours of work had 
produced only fragments of informa- 
tion on the crisis. But, after sleeping 
all day Saturday, I woke up in time 
for the 6 p.m. news to see those 
fragments fused into events. The 
hostages had been seen for the first 
time by foreign diplomats; Sadat had 
offered sanctuary to the Shah; the 
pope’s delegate had gotten in to see 
Khomeini. 

Working where the action was 
relieved me of that gnawing feeling of 
despair. It showed me that things are 
being done, even though the compli- 
cations can be overwhelming. It con- 
tinued my faith in our people. 
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Embassy guards fulfilled mission, Marine officer says 


By GEORGE C. WILSON 


The following article is re- 
printed, with permission, from the 
Washington Post of November 17: 


QUANTICO, Va.— American 
television viewers saw film clips of 
the U.S. Marine guards succumbing 
to the Tehran mobs without firing a 
shot in resistance. But those embassy 
guards ‘‘accomplished their mis- 
sion,’’ according to their commander, 
by holding off the Iranian de- 
monstrators long enough to destroy 
the embassy’s code machines and 
other secret material. 

‘*This was not like the Pueblo,”’ 
said Col. James L. Cooper in a refer- 
ence to the Navy spyship North Ko- 
reans captured in 1968 before the 
crew could destroy her secrets. 

Cooper, who commands the 
1,100 Marines guarding U.S. outposts 
in Iran and 101 other nations, pro- 
vided an insight into what the gov- 
ernment is up against in turbulent 
Third World countries. 

Cooper said security of U.S. 
outposts ‘‘is predicated on the 
assumption the host government will 
fulfill its responsibility under interna- 
tional law of protecting diplomatic 
missions— not only ours, but every- 
body’s.”’ 

Marines guarding U.S. embas- 
sies in a crisis are *“‘supposed to con- 
duct delaying actions to give the em- 
bassy time to button up; to evacuate 
some personnel and move others to 
safe havens. . . . And to give the host 
government time to react,’’ Cooper 
explained. 

It has worked out that way, 
Cooper said, in recent demonstrations 
at U.S. embassies in Bonn, San Sal- 
vador and Beirut. In each case, the 
host government’s security force 
came to the rescue. 

‘‘We’re not going to maintain 
our missions by force of arms,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Physically, we couldn’t do it’’ 
with the Marine guards available. 
This means, he said, that ‘‘when the 
host government isn’t going to protect 
an embassy, you can no longer 
guarantee the safety of the people 
there. The Marine Corps can’t take up 
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Foreign Service wives volunteer their 
services to Iran Working Group. Seated, 
from left: Rita Ode, Louisa Kennedy, 
Ginny Taylor and Marian Precht. Stand- 
ing, in background: Stephanie Stauffer, 
Office of-Security. (Photo by Bob Kaiser, 
Visual Services) 


the slack.”’ 

Turning to the U.S. embassy in 
Tehran specifically, Cooper said it 
would have taken at least a battalion 
of about 800 combat Marines to pro- 
tect the 27-acre compound, which 
abounds with natural cover for ter- 
rorists. 

Cooper said that on Nov. 4, the 
day of the takeover, three Marines 
were manning their assigned posts. 
One was inside the control booth in 
the entrance of the embassy, a second 
was patrolling inside the building and 
the third was guarding the ambas- 
sador’s residence. Ten other Marines 
were off duty at the time. 

Cooper said that about 3,000 un- 
armed Iranian demonstrators started 
milling arovnd outside the U.S. em- 
bassy. 

The demonstration gradually 
grew in violence, Cooper said. State 
Department officials have said that 
they had reduced the embassy staff to 
a minimum before the takeover, had 
strengthened the doors and had taken 
other measures, out of concern lest 
violence arise. 

As it became apparent that the 
demonstrators were bent on violence, 
Cooper said, the Marine guards fired 
tear gas to slow their advance. 
Washington officials learned through 
a phone connection with the em- 
basssy, the colonel continued, that 


code machines and related equipment 
were about to be blown up in the “‘C 
and R’’ room in the embassy with 
thermite charges. 

‘*We’re going to do it,’’ is what 
the officials heard before the phone 
connection was broken, Cooper said. 
‘I’m confident the Marines accom- 
plished their mission by buying time’’ 
to allow this destruction of sensitive 
material, he added. 

Each of the three Marines 
guarding the embassy in Tehran had 
access to a 12-gauge, pump shotgun 
loaded with five shells containing 27 
pellets of No. 4 shot. The Marines 
also carried .38 caliber pistols and 
had cannisters of tear gas. 

**A Marine guard is trained never 
to draw his weapon unless he’s going 
to fire it,’’ said Cooper. ‘‘The minute 
a weapon comes out of the holster it 
is supposed to be smoking.’’ 

The decision on whether to fire 
at the crowd was up to the State De- 
partment security officer on duty that 
day at the embasssy, Cooper said. He 
decided against shooting at the un- 
armed crowd of 3,000, the colonel 
continued. 

Cooper said those advocating an 
attempt to rescue the American hos- 
tages in Tehran do not appreciate the 
difficulties nor the risks involved. 

For one thing, he said, there is 
no place nearby from which to launch 
a surprise attack. 

‘‘If you’re going to go in there in 
force, you’re going to war,’’ Cooper 
said. ‘‘The question then becomes 
whether it’s worth jeopardizing the 
lives of the hostages and the rescue 


party.”’ 





MIDDLE EAST REPORT 


PAKISTAN 
EVACUEES 
ARRIVE 


More than 300 American em- 
ployees and dependents, evacuated 
from Pakistan, arrived at Dulles In- 
ternational Airport over the 
Thanksgiving weekend. (Photos by 
Walter Booze, Visual Services) 


Mrs. Thomas Doran, wife of communi- 
cations officer Thomas Doran, and their 
son, greeted by R.T. Curran, ICA. 


Mrs. Michael Michalic, wife of 
economic/commercial officer Michael 
Michalic, with their two children. In the 
background are Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert Disney, defense attache, and Mrs. 
George Wood, wife of the Army attache. 
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Mrs. Emily Thurber (facing camera), 
wife of public affairs officer James 
Thurber. 
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Willie Salters, his wife (back to camera), 
daughter, and sister-in-law, Delores 
Fryor (facing camera). 
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Mrs. John Manuel, left, wife of general 
services officer John Manuel. 


Seeking information in the Foreign 
Service Lounge, from left: Karen Thur- 
man, wife of economic/commercial offi- 
cer David Thurman; Jim Goldsworthy, 
communications and records officer; 
Patricia Schroen, wife of political officer 
Gary Schroen; and Patricia Anne Les- 
sard, wife of political officer Robert P. 
Lessard. (Photo by Frank Matthews) 
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Security officer 
cited for February 
heroism in Tehran 


The Department’s Award for 
Heroism, in Tehran, has been con- 
ferred on Charles R. Thomas Jr., who 
was assistant regional security officer 
in that capital when the U.S. embassy 
first came under attack last Februrary 
14. The award was presented to Mr. 
Thomas in Canberra, Australia, where 
he arrived recently to take charge as 
regional security officer. 

‘‘The act of heroism occurred,”’ 
said the paper nominating Mr. 
Thomas, ‘‘during the attack when 
Marine after Marine radioed that his 
position was about to be overrun, and 
that he had exhausted his supply of 
ammunition and/or tear gas. Without 
the slightest hestiation, Mr. Thomas 
attempted to replenish their supplies 
despite the fact that the outside door 
he had to use [was being] riddled with 
bullets. In fact, the entire hallway, of 
approximately 25 yards, that he had 
to traverse was a death trap. 

‘*Twice he attempted to reach his 
troops through the door, but was 
pinned down by the intense rifle and 
machine-gun fire. Finally, in despair, 
he gave up since all Marines had been 
instructed to surrender, and it was 
only a matter of time before we would 
have to lay down a delaying layer of 
tear gas in the hallway and retreat to 
the communications vault on the sec- 
ond floor. 

‘**The attack caught us all by sur- 
prise and left literally no time for 
last-minute adjustments to meet the 
assault that came from all directions. 
Despite this, the Marines managed to 
delay the advance of the leftist guer- 
rillas for many precious minutes de- 
spite being equipped with weapons 
that were no match for the Russian 
automatic rifles carried by the attack- 
ers. In large measure, I attribute the 
Marines’ superb performance to Mr. 
Thomas’ excellent supervision, plan- 
ning and encouragement throughout 
the attack.’’ (The nomination was 
signed by Charles W. Naas, charge, 
and Henry R. Mills, counselor for 
administration. ) 

The paper continued: ‘‘Sometime 
during the use of tear gas an inexperi- 
enced colleague, not one of the Ma- 
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rines, accidentally dropped an acti- 
vated tear gas cannister directly on 
Mr. Thomas’ neck. He suffered sec- 
ond-degree burns on his neck, back 
and both hands, which caused ex- 
treme pain. Despite this, he carried 
on with his duties and refused any 
medication until after we had been 
taken captive, searched repeatedly, 
marched to the front of the com- 
pound, where we were all put on dis- 
play for the apparent benefit of the 
large crowd that had gathered, and 
eventually permitted to go under 
heavy guard to the ambasador’s resi- 
dence. 

‘*This ordeal was followed by 
the extremely exasperating experience 
of trying to work with a basically un- 
friendly guerrilla guard force left on 
the compound by the revolutionary 
government to provide us with pro- 
tection. There were many incidents 
that would have tried the patience of 
Job, including one when Mr. Thomas 
was forced by the Iranian guerrillas 
on the compound to spread-eagle on 
the wet ground when he tried to res- 
cue our communicators, who were 
being detained for having attempted 
to reach the chancery building after 
dark. He maintained his composure, 
endeavored to establish a rapport with 
the Iranians, and was the Marines’ 
chief contact and adviser on how to 
cope with this unique situation, e.g., 
having to stand guard without weap- 
ons together with heavily-armed and 


®ur Dery Own 
Chronicle 


Fifteen years ago, in Decem- 
ber, the NEWSLETTER reported 
that: 


Five Foreign Service employ- 

ees survived an attack on the U.S. 
consulate in Stanleyville. Impris- 
oned during an ordeal that lasted 
three-and-a-half months, they had 
been threatened with execution. 
The five: consul Michael P. E. 
Hoyt, vice consul David K. Grin- 
wis and communications personnel 
Donald L. Parkes, James E. 
Stauffer and Ernest J. Houle 
Foreign Service Institute 
textbooks on the Swahili language 


Mr. Thomas, left, receives award from 
Ambassador Philip H. Alston Jr. in Can- 
berra. 


unfriendly guerrillas. At least part of 
the credit for the fine performance by 
the Marines following the attack must 
also go to Mr. Thomas.”’ 

‘*It is our considered opinion that 
Mr. Thomas acted in a truly heroic 
manner during that attack and made 
contributions far beyond the call of 
duty throughout the unfortunate 
occurrence. 

Mr. Thomas, a native of Penn- 
sylvania, joined the Foreign Service 
in 1974 after receiving a bachelor’s 
degree from St. Mary’s College and 
serving Overseas as an Army captain. 
He was assigned to Tehran in August 
1977. @ 


had sold 1,975 copies, and more 
were being printed A 
‘‘Committee to Reduce Adminis- 
trative Reporting’’ reported that 20 
reports had been eliminated, three 
were about to be eliminated, five 
were simplified and 22 were still 
under study William H. 
Sullivan was named ambassador to 
Laos, and Ben Hill Brown Jr. 
envoy to Liberia 

sulate at Colon was closed, and a 
consular agency was established at 
Basel, with Dewey R. Holcombe 
in charge Traveling by 
horseback, by mule and on foot, 
consuls Thomas Donovan and 
Frank Thomas completed a tour of 
roadless mountains in southwest 
Iran inhabited by the nomadic 
Bakhtiari tribes. 
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Safety post created 
in Department 


Growing employee concerns for 
safety have encouraged the Depart- 
ment to step up its Occupational 
Health and Safety Program. Ken 
Dalton, who has been coordinator of 
the Marine security guard program for 
22 years, has joined the Bureau of 
Administration as the Department’s 
safety director, in charge of coor- 
dinating safety efforts here and at 
overseas posts. 

‘‘Our biggest concern at the 
moment is fire safety overseas,’’ Mr. 
Dalton told the NEWSLETTER. ‘“The 
Office of Foreign Buildings has ini- 
tiated a program to evaluate the safety 


Dr. Brodine 


Mr. Dalton 


of our overseas buildings and facili- 
ties. A survey is being devised so that 
we can determine priorities and a 
course of action. We are now writing 
specifics for fire detection systems. 
Occupational safety and health in- 
struction is now a part of the Foreign 
Service Institute modular training 
course for general service officers 
going overseas.”’ 

Because of specific concerns 
about toxics and environmental fac- 
tors, the Department has also hired an 
environmentalist. He is Dr. Charles 
E. 3rodine, assistant medical director 
fcr environmental health and preven- 
tive medicine. ‘‘The biggest em- 
ployee concern at the moment is 
chemical exposure in working areas,”’ 
said Dr. Brodine. ‘‘Right now, we are 
reviewing data and ensuring that ex- 
posures comply with the regulations 
of the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration,’’ he said. ‘‘When a 
health hazard exists, we first try to 
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remove the hazard. If that’s not feasi- 
ble, we recommend protective meas- 
ures, like respirators for excessive 
dust or chemicals, hearing protectors, 
goggles, etc.’ Dr. Brodine has re- 
cently developed and distributed a 
radiation health protection manual, 
which includes radiation protective 
standards, reporting forms and regu- 
latory guides. The manual gives guid- 
ance to X-ray safety officers at posts 
where employees are occupationally 
exposed to X-rays, such as medical 
personnel who operate X-ray 
machines. 

Mr. Dalton has put new life into 
the Life Safety Working Committee, 
which was established a few years 
ago. The committee, which met on 
November 6 and will continue to meet 
regularly, consists of representatives 
from all geographic bureaus, the Of- 
fice of Communications, Office of 
Security, Foreign Buildings Office, 
Medical Services and safety officers 
from AID and ICA. It supports safety 
efforts at overseas posts. ‘‘We get to- 
gether and look at common problems 
and try to coordinate safety proce- 
dures,’’ said Mr. Dalton. Based on 
the recommendations of this commit- 
tee, he is also developing a better 
system of providing guidance to post 
safety officers. / 

On the domestic side, the Office 
of Operations’ General Services Divi- 
sion is developing new building 
evacuation procedures. ‘‘We’re 
working on a warden system,’’ said 
Eileen Verity, safety specialist trainee 
in the Division. ‘‘Wardens will know 
two routes for evacuation, and will be 
aware of special procedures for 
handicapped employees. We need 
help from people in the building on 
this.”’ 

‘*Poor housekeeping is one of the 
prime causes of accidents and pro- 
moters of fire,’’ Mr. Dalton said. 
‘**Cluttered stairways, trash accumu- 
lation, improper storage of flamma- 
bles, disorder and disarray— we need 
to eliminate all of these for a safer 
working environment.”’ 

Both Mr. Dalton and Dr. Brodine 
feel that a good reporting system of 
accidents and injuries is essential. 


She used to be a typist 


Eileen Verity, safety spe- 
cialist trainee in the Office of Op- 
erations, General Services Divi- 
sion, has come a long way since 
she joined the 
Department in 
1976 as a 
bicentennial 
tour guide. 
After than 
one-year as- 
signment 
ended, she 
stayed on with 
the division as = 
a clerk-typist, Ms. Verity 
moving into the professional posi- 
tion in December 1978. 

‘‘T investigate and report on 
safety conditions, and I get an op- 
portunity to do a lot more,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I refer to safety standard 
guides, see if we are in line, and 
make recommendations on how to 
control or correct problems.’ Ms. 
Verity has attended health and 
safety courses at both Northern 
Virginia Community College and 
George Washington University. 
‘**But my on-the-job training is the 
most valuable,’’ she said. 


‘‘Through a good reporting system, 
we can take a better look at recurring 
accidents,’’ said Dr. Brodine. Mr. 
Dalton believes that employee safety 
awareness and cooperation are the 
keys to a successful program. 


Blow the whistle on 
waste (in confidence) 


In keeping with administration 
policy, the Department has estab- 
lished a Committee on Waste, Fraud 
and Mismanagement, under the lead- 
ership of the inspector general. Civil 
Service and Foreign Service employ- 
ees—including both Americans and 
Foreign Service nationals—who have 
information for the committee should 
communicate with the inspection of- 
fice, Room 6821, New State (tele- 
phone 632-3320). All such contacts 
will be treated confidentially. Mem- 
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bers of the committee include the De- 
partment’s assistant secretary for ad- 
ministration, the comptroller, the 
deputy director of management oper- 
ations and the deputy assistant se- 
cretaries for consular affairs, person- 
nel and security. 


New consular setup 
in Belem, Brazil 


By Epwarp A. ELLY 
Press officer 


BELEM—At the gateway here to 
the Amazon River basin, in one of 
Brazil’s fastest growing urban cen- 
ters, the U.S. Government was faced 
earlier this year with the task of clos- 
ing its 40-year-old consulate because 
of budgetary restrictions, though the 
problem of serving the vast northern 
expanse of this nation remained. 

The usual approach would have 
been to appoint a traditional consular 
agent, who could on a part-time basis 
manage consular matters out of his 
home or business office. But the mis- 
sion wanted and needed greater serv- 
ices than this. And it also wanted to 
avoid the expense of sending an 
American officer from Embassy 
Brasilia at frequent intervals. It 
therefore decided to try a new ap- 
proach, to inaugurate a new kind of 
consular operation, still headed by a 
consular agent but with greatly ex- 
panded responsibility and staff. 

This new structure preserves both 
the consular site and its services, yet 
saves tax dollars. The two Brazilian 
employees (consular and economic/ 
commercial) who had worked in the 
former consulate for many years were 
retained, and the office hours were 
maintained. The Foreign Service offi- 
cer, however, was replaced by a 
locally-hired consular agent, Chris- 
tine Serrao, a resident of Belem for 
nearly a decade and a former trans- 
lator and executive secretary for sev- 
eral American companies based here. 

The embassy maintains frequent 
contact with Mrs. Serrao and, as in 
the past, processes all visa requests. 
But Mrs. Serrao is responsible for 
most of the consular duties in the 


BELEM, Brazil—Inaugurating the new 
consular agency are Ambassador Robert 
M. Sayre and Christine Serrao. 
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northern states of Para and Maranhao 
and the territory of Amapa. At the in- 
auguration of the consular agency on 
September 25th, U.S. Ambassador 
Robert Sayre predicted that, if this 
agency functions well, its economiz- 
ing structure will be emulated in other 
parts of Brazil and the world. 


1 
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Consular talks in Beijing 


U.S. and Chinese officials held 
the first round of talks in Beijing, 
November 12, aimed at conclusion of 
a bilateral consular convention. The 
U.S. side in the talks was headed by 
Barbara M. Watson, assistant secre- 
tary for consular affairs. @ 
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FOREIGN SERVICE ALPHABET 


All the way from A (for Able) to Z (for Zany) 


By someone who is now ready to tell all 


By ILA M. CopLey 


The author, after 29 years of 
Government service, including 25 in 
the Foreign Service, is retiring De- 
cember 31. ‘‘I have composed my 
swan song,’’ she said in submitting 
this piece to the NEWSLETTER. She is 
secretary to the public affairs coun- 
selor in Madrid. 


Ms. Copley 


A—for ABLE and ADAPTABLE, 
which one must be to survive in 
the Service. 


#@—for BALL-of-fire BOSSES, that 


BLESSED special BREED, and 
the BUREAUCRACY. 


@—for oh, no! not another COCK- 
TAIL party—my liver will 
never make it! Don’t be a 
COMMUNICATOR. 


B—for DEPENDENT husbands. 
DON’T be a secretary, with all 
the inherent DUTIES. DYSEN- 
TERY. 


%€— for EMBASSIES, and the EXO- 
TIC places where they are lo- 
cated. 


HS —for FOREIGN Service, and 
those FABULOUS FOREIGN 
Service posts. 
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@—for GOOD GRIEF, Charlie 
Brown! How did I manage to 
get into GOVERNMENT serv- 
ice? 

4A—for ‘‘plush’’ HOUSING in the 
Service. 


I—for those INSPECTIONS every 
two years. Will the health unit 
really believe the welt on your 
derriere is from an INSECT 
bite? 

J—for JACK-of-all-trades. JACK- 


ASSES. JUNIOR officer 
trainees. 


R—for KALEIDOSCOPIC life in 
the Service. 


L—for LOVE of the Service, and 
the LUSH LIFE one can LIVE 
in it. LEARNING a new LAN- 
GUAGE with every assignment. 


SA—for MARINE guards, MSs and 
MCPs. 


3N— for abNORMAL and NEURO- 
TIC, which everyone should 
be—or ends up being—in the 
Service. 


(®—for OERs, OFFICER corps and 
those beloved travel ORDERS. 


ji—for POWER of POSITIVE 
thinking. PASSPORTS. PER 
diem. PANIC buttons. 


(@—for QUALIFIED in more than 


one profession. QUARTERS 
allowances. 


aR—for ROMANTIC, exotic, far-off 
places. Post REPORTS. RE- 
TIREMENT. 


$$—for SURVIVAL and SUCCESS 
in the SERVICE. Don’t be a 
SECRETARY. SANITY. 


@— for the TAXPAYERS who make 
it all possible. Exotic posts like 
TEGUCIGALPA, TIJUANA, 
TAMATAVE. 


4 — for UNUSUAL circumstances. 
USUAL humdrum life. 


W—for VICTORY, for surviving 
even one tour without goofing 
up too badly. A VIP VISIT. 


Wai— for WORK. WAGES. WOMEN 
in the WORK force. And 
maybe even a _ little 
WHISTLE-BLOWING. 

%X—for XEROX machine, and how 
to do a day’s work without it. 

W—for exotic posts. like 
YAOUNDE, YUBI, YEMEN 
... (and I must decide among 
the three); YO-HO-HO, and 
away we go! 


YYo-Ho-ho 
and away 


we GO! 


Z—for the ZANY life one leads in 
the Service. And last, but not 
least, ZERO-based budgeting. & 
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Bowdler slated for 
assistant secretary 


William G. Bowdler, director of 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search since April 1978, is slated to 
be the new assistant secretary for 
™ inter-American 

affairs, the White 
House said. He 
would succeed 
Viron P. Vaky. 
Mr. Bowdler 
joined the De- 
partment in 1950 
and was assigned 
as a research as- 
sistant in the Di- 

Mr. Bowdler vision of Interna- 
tional Administration. He was an 
international relations officer in the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, 
1952-56, and from 1956 to 1961 he 
was political and consular officer in 
Habana. He then held assignments as 
an international relations officer, 
1961-63; deputy coordinator of 
Cuban affairs, 1963-64; and execu- 
tive liaison officer, with the White 
House, for Latin American affairs, 
1964-68. 

Mr. Bowdler was appointed am- 
bassador to El Salvador in 1968. 
After three years in that post he was 
named ambassador to Guatemala. He 
became deputy assistant secretary for 
inter-American affairs in 1973, and 
acting assistant secretary in 1974. He 
then was appointed ambassador to 
South Africa, serving in Pretoria from 
1975 to 1978. 

Born in Buenos Aires on March 
27, 1924, Mr. Bowdler received a 
bachelor’s in history from the Univer- 
sity of Richmond in 1948, and a 
master’s in Latin American affairs 
from the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy the following year. He 
served in the Army, 1944-46. He 
twice won the Department’s Meritori- 
ous Service Award—in 1959 and 
1963. He also won the Meritorious 
Honor Award in 1965. Mr. Bowdler 
is married to the former Margaret C. 
Clark. They have two sons and a 
daughter. 
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Angier Biddle Duke: 
envoy to Morocco 


Angier Biddle Duke is President 
Carter’s choice as the new ambas- 
sador to the Kingdom of Morocco, to 
succeed Richard B. Parker. Mr. 

Duke, twice the 
chief of protocol 
and formerly an 
envoy to other 
nations, has been 
president of the 
National Com- 
mittee on Ameri- 
can Foreign Pol- 
icy since 1976. 

: Mr. Duke 

Mr. Duke joined the Foreign 
Service in 1949 and served as second 
secretary and consul in Buenos Aires 
until 1951. He was special assistant to 
the ambassador in Madrid, 1951-52, 
and then—at 36—was appointed am- 
bassador to El Salvador, where he 
served to 1953. From 1955 to 1960 
Mr. Duke was president of the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee, and from 
1956 to 1958 he also served as vice 
president of CARE. He returned to 
Government service in 1961, when 
President Kennedy named him chief 
of protocol for the White House. He 
served in that position until 1965— 
and again in 1968. From 1965 to 1968 
he was ambassador to Spain, and from 
1968 to 1969 ambassador to Den- 
mark. 

Mr. Duke served as New York 
City’s Commissioner of Civic Affairs 
and Public Events from 1974 to 1976. 
He has been chairman of the New 
York State Council on Ethnic Affairs 
since early this year. He was presi- 
dent of Duke International Corp. from 
1945 to 1948. 

Born in New York City on 
November 15, 1915, Mr. Duke grad- 
uated from St. Paul’s School before 
attending Yale. He served in the 
Army, then the Air Force, from 1941 
to 1945—enlisting as a private and 
rising to the rank of major. He has 
won numerous awards, including 
honorary degrees from Iona, Duke 
and Long Island University, and 


foreign decorations, including Com- 
mander of the National Order of 
Viet-Nam, the Grand Cross of Merit 
of the Order of Malta in Austria, and 
the Order of Honor and Merit of 
Haiti. He also won the annual Distin- 
guished Service Award of the Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee, 1957, and 
of the World Affairs Council of 
Philadelphia, 1958. 

The ambassador-designate to 
Morocco is married to the former 
Robin Chandler. The couple has four 
children. 


Petree named to new 
UN diplomatic post 


President Carter has nominated 
Richard W. Petree, alternate U.S. 
representative for special political 
affairs at the UN since 1978, as dep- 

uty U.S. repre- 
sentative in the 
Security Council, 
with the rank of 
ambassador. He 
would succeed 
Ambassador 
Donald McHenry, 
who has become 
U.S. representa- 
tive to the UN. 

Mr. Petree Mr. Petree 
was a personnel officer with the 
Army, in Korea, 1946-47. During the 
summer of 1949 he was an intern in 
the State Department. The following 
year he became an intelligence re- 
search analyst, and in 1955 he trans- 
ferred to the Foreign Service. From 
1957 to 1960 he was political officer 
in Tokyo, and from 1960 to 1963 he 
was principal officer in Fukuoka, 
Japan. Mr. Petree returned to Wash- 
ington in 1963 to become an interna- 
tional relations officer, then supervis- 
ory international relations officer, in 
the Department. After a year’s study 
at the National War College, he be- 
came political officer, then counselor 
for political affairs, in Addis Ababa. 
In recent years Mr. Petree has held 
assignments as consul general in 
Naha, 1972-73; counselor for politi- 
cal affairs in Tokyo, 1973-76; and 
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minister-counselor for political and 
security affairs, U.S. mission to the 
UN, 1976-78. 

Mr. Petree has also been a mem- 
ber of the U.S. delegation to the 31st 
session of the UN General Assembly, 
1976; and alternate U.S. representa- 
tive to the 33rd and 34th assemblies, 
in 1978 and 1979. He is a member of 
the American Foreign Service Associ- 
ation and Alpha Tau Omega. He 
served in the Navy during World War 
Il. 

Born in Jamestown, N.Y., on 
June 4, 1924, Mr. Petree received a 
bachelor’s from the University of 
Colorado in 1948, and a master’s 
from Harvard in 1950. He is married 
to the former Virginia Hunter. They 
have two sons and a daughter. 


Toussaint headed for 
Sri Lanka, Maldives 


Donald R. Toussaint, deputy 
chief of mission in Manila since 
1978, is slated to be the new U.S. 
ambassador to the Democratic 

Socialist Republic 
of Sri Lanka, the 
White House has 
announced. He 
also was named to 
serve concurrently 
as the new envoy 
to the Republic of 
Maldives. He 
would succeed 
W. Howard 
Mr. Toussaint Wriggins, who is 
retiring. 

After service with the Navy, 
1945-46, Mr. Toussaint was a teacher 
at Yenching University in Peking, 
until 1949. From 1950 to 1951 he was 
a teaching assistant at Stanford. He 
then became director of the Overseas 
Development Program of Stanford’s 
Hoover Institute, serving until 1953, 
when he became an instructor with 
the University of Maryland Overseas 
Program. 

Joining the Forcign Service in 
1956, he served in the Department, 
took Indonesian language training in 
1958-59, and then was assigned as 
political officer in Jakarta. He was 
consular and administrative officer in 
Medan, and economic officer in Ja- 
karta, 1961-64. Mr. Toussaint then 
became an adviser and, later, senior 
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adviser for political affairs, at the 
U.S. mission to the UN, 1964-69. 
After a year’s study at the Imperial 
Defense College in London, he be- 
came counselor for political affairs in 
Tehran, 1970-72. From 1972 to 1975 
he was deputy chief of mission in 
Jakarta. Mr. Toussaint attended the 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy, 
1975-76, and then became deputy as- 
sistant secretary for international or- 
ganization affairs. He was deputy 
coordinator of the UN Conference on 
Science and Technology, 1977-78. 

Born in Oakland, Calif., on May 
21, 1927, Mr. Toussaint received a 
bachlor’s in 1947, and a doctorate in 
1956—both from Stanford; a mas- 
ter’s from Yenching in 1949, and a 
graduate diploma from the Institut 
d’Etudes Politiques in Paris in 1952. 
Mr. Toussaint won the Department’s 
Superior Honor Award in 1968. He is 
a member of the American Political 
Science Association, Phi Beta Kappa 
and Sigma Phi. He is married to the 
former Charmian Edwards. They have 
two daughters and a son. 
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Patricia M. Byrne 
headed for Burma 


Patricia M. Byrne, since 1976 
the U.S. envoy to the Republic of 
Mali, is slated to be shifted to the 
Socialist Republic of the Union of 

Burma, the White 
House has an- 
nounced. Ms. 
Byrne would suc- 
ceed Maurice 

Bean. 
Ms. Byrne 
joined the Foreign 
Service in 1949 
and was assigned 
to the embassy in 
Athens. She later 
was political officer in Saigon, 
1952-54; international relations offi- 
cer—dealing with Indochina affairs— 
in the Department, 1955-57; officer 
in charge of Laos affairs, 1957-58; 
consular officer in Izmir, 1958-60; 
political officer in Ankara, 1960-61, 
and a member of the U.S. delegation 
to the Geneva conference on Laos, 


oR 


‘‘Now, Charlie, you can’t think of him out here on this field as The Ambassador. You 
gotta tell yourself he’s just another rinky-dink softball pitcher.’’ 
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1961-62. After a tour as political of- 
ficer in Vientiane, she returned to 
Washington as a foreign affairs offi- 
cer, first as officer in charge of de- 
pendent area affairs, and then as offi- 
cer in charge of UN political affairs. 

In 1966 Ms. Byrne became su- 
pervisory personnel staffing spe- 
cialist, serving as chief of East Asia 
personnel. The following year she 
was appointed special assistant to the 
deputy under secretary for adminis- 
tration. She then served in Paris as a 
political officer for Asian affairs, 
1969-72. In recent years Ms. Byrne 
was deputy chief of mission in Co- 
lombo, 1973-75, and a member of the 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy, at 
the Foreign Service Institute, 
1975-76. 

Ms. Byrne won the Department’s 
Commendable Service Award, 1954; 
and the Meritorious Honor Award, 
1958. She also won the decoration of 
Officer of the National Order of the 
Republic of Mali this year. She is a 
member of the American Foreign 
Service Association, Vassar Alumni/ 
ae Association and the Johns Hopkins 
University Alumni Association. Born 
in Cleveland, O., on June 1, 1925, 
she received a bachelor’s from Vassar 
in 1946, and a master’s from the 
Johns Hopkins School of Advanced 
International Studies in 1947. 


Anne Holloway named 
ambassador to Mali 


President Carter has nominated 
Anne Forrester Holloway as the new 
ambassador to the Republic of Mali. 
Mrs. Holloway was the special assist- 

ant and director of 

the office in the 

Department of 

Ambassador An- 

drew Young, then 

U.S. representa- 

tive to the UN, 

from 1977 until 

June of this year. 

i Before Mrs. 

ee” Holloway came to 
Mrs. Holloway the Department 
she was legislative assistant for 
foreign affairs to Mr. Young, 
1975-77, when he was a congressman 
from Atlanta. Earlier in her career she 
was a history teacher in East Nor- 
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thfield, Mass., 1963-66; lecturer on 
African studies at Howard, 1968-69; 
director of Drum and Spear Press, a 
publishing firm, 1969-70; visiting 
professor at the State University of 
New York at Buffalo, where she 
taught black and African studies, 
1970-71; and associate director for 
legislative affairs, in the Washington 
bureau, Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference, 1971-72. From 
1972 to 1975 she was executive 
director, Black Student Fund, in 
Washington. 

Mrs. Holloway is a member of 
the Council on Foreign Relations and 
TransAfrica. She is the author of 
many articles in professional journals, 
of bibliographies dealing with Africa, 
and of an original screenplay, ‘‘The 
Sondai Fragment,’’ which she wrote 
for her doctorate project. 

Born in Philadelphia on June 2, 
1941, she received a bachelor’s from 
Bennington College in 1963, a mas- 
ter’s from Howard in 1967, and a 
doctorate from Antioch/Union Gradu- 
ate School, in Ohio, in 1975. She is 
married to Marvin Holloway. They 
have two children. 


Matheron: ambassador 
to Swaziland 


Richard Cavins Matheron, dep- 
uty chief of mission in Addis Ababa 
since 1977, has been named by Presi- 
dent Carter as the new ambassador to 

the Kingdom of 

Swaziland, suc- 

ceeding Donald 

R. Norland. 

Mr. Mathe- 
ron began his 
Government 
career in 1949 as 

™, a clerk with the 

Economic Coop- 

eration Adminis- 

tration in Paris. 


Mr. Matheron 
He later held assignments as program 
observer in Saigon, 1951-53; special 
assistant for central Viet-Nam, Mu- 


tual Security Administration, 
1953-55; and field representative, 
then financial adviser, Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration, 1955-57. 

In 1958 he became a Foreign 
Service officer and was assigned as a 
commercial officer in Rome. The 


following year he returned to Wash- 
ington to become an intelligence re- 
search specialist. After a year at the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, where he took African studies, 
he served—from 1961 to 1965—as 
political officer in Lagos, then 
Yaounde, then Kinshasa and, finally, 
Bukavu. Mr. Matheron attended the 
Armed Forces Staff College in Nor- 
folk, Va. From 1966 to 1967 he was 
executive secretary in Saigon for 
AID. Since then he has held assign- 
ments as an international relations of- 
ficer and political-military officer in 
the Department; counselor for politi- 
cal affairs, then deputy chief of mis- 
sion in Ouagadougou, 1970-72; dep- 
uty chief of mission in Tananarive, 
1972-74; a student at the National 
War College, 1974-75; and Foreign 
Service inspector, 1975-77. 

Mr. Matheron won the Depart- 
ment’s Superior Honor Award in 
1965. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Association; 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers, 
Retired (DACOR); Zoological Society 
of San Diego; Friends of the National 
Zoo; Museum of African Art, Wash- 
ington; Alexandria Historical Society; 
Smithsonian Associates; and the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild. 

Born in Oxnard, Calif., on April 
13, 1927, he received a bachelor’s 
from the University of California at 
Berkeley in 1948. He is married to 
the former Katherine Ellenberger. 
They have two children. 


Oakley tapped as 
envoy to Zaire 


Robert Bigger Oakley, deputy 
assistant secretary for East Asian and 
Pacific affairs since 1977, is President 
Carter’s choice to be the new U.S. 

ambassador to the 
Republic of Zaire. 
Mr. Oakley 
joined the Foreign 
Service in 1957. 
The following 
year he became 
political officer in 
Khartoum. He 
returned to the 
Department in 

Mr. Oakley 1960 as a foreign 
affairs officer. He was a member of 
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the U.S. delegation to the 17th ses- 
sion of the UN General Assembly, in 
New York, in 1962, and later was as- 
signed as economic and political offi- 
cer in Abidjan. After tours as political 
officer in Saigon, 1965-67, and 
Paris, 1967-69, he became the ad- 
viser on political and security affairs 
at the U.S. mission to the UN. He 
also was a member of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the 24th and 25th sessions of 
the UN General Assembly. He later 
held assignments as political officer 
in Beirut, 1971-74, and international 
relations officer in the Department, 
1974. He was detailed to the National 
Security Council, 1974-77. 

Mr. Oakley was born in Dallas 
on March 12, 1931. He received a 
bachelor’s from Princeton in 1952 and 
served as a lieutenant in the Navy, 
1952-55. He won the Department’s 
Meritorious Service Award in 1963. 
He is married to the former Phyllis 
Elliott. They have a son and a 
daughter. 


Hormats, M.B. Smith: 
trade negotiators 


“a 


Mr. Hormats 


Mr. Smith 


President. Carter has announced 
his intention to nominate Robert 
Hormats and Michael B. Smith, both 
Foreign Service officers, as deputy 
special representatives for trade ne- 
gotiations. Mr. Hormats, senior dep- 
uty assistant secretary for economic 
and business affairs since 1977, 
would succeed Alonzo McDonald. 
Mr. Smith, chief negotiator for textile 
matters of the United States since 
1975, would succeed Alan Wolff. 

Mr. Hormats was a staff mem- 
ber, then senior staff member, on the 
National Security Council, 1969-73. 
He was a guest scholar at the Brook- 
ings Institution and an international 
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affairs fellow of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1973-74. He also 
served as a senior consultant to the 
Commission on Critical Choices for 
Americans in 1973. From 1974 to 
1977 Mr. Hormats was senior staff 
member for international economic 
affairs at the National Security Coun- 
cil. 

Born in Baltimore on April 13, 
1943, Mr. Hormats received a bach- 
elor’s from Tufts in 1965, and three 
degrees—a master’s in 1966, a mas- 
ter’s in law and diplomacy in 1967, 
and a doctorate in 1969—from the 
Fletcher School of Law and Di- 


plomacy. He joined the Foreign . 


Service in 1977. 

Mr. Smith joined the Foreign 
Service in 1958. After assignments as 
an adjudicator in the Department, and 
general services officer in Tehran and 
N’Djamena, he became staff assistant 
to the Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, 1965-66. From 1967 to 1968 
he was deputy principal officer in 
Strasbourg, and from 1969 to 1970 he 
was principal officer in Lyon. He was 
then assigned to the White House as 
chief of presidential correspondence. 
In 1973 he was reassigned to the De- 
partment as deputy chief of the Fibers 
and Textiles Division. He became 
chief of the division in 1974. He has 
been textiles chief negotiator since 
1975. 

Mr. Smith was born in Marble- 
head, Mass., on June 16, 1936. He 
received a bachelor’s from Harvard in 
1958. 


Clark Clifford heads 
ambassadorial panel 


President Carter has designated 
Clark M. Clifford, former secretary 
of defense, as chairman of the Presi- 
dential Advisory Board on Ambas- 

s sadorial Appoint- 
ments. Mr. Clif- 
ford, a member of 
the board since 
last March, suc- 
ceeds Reubin 
me Askew, who has 

me become the U.S. 

: J trade representa- 

| A ‘ F tive. 

Mr. Clifford Mr. Clifford, 
a veteran presi- 
dential trouble-shooter, has headed 
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several special missions abroad. He 
served as White House counsel during 
the Truman administration and, in 
this capacity, assisted the President in 
the formulation of the Truman Doc- 
trine of March 1947, which extended 
aid to Greece and Turkey. He later 
was an adviser to President Kennedy 
and a member and then chairman of 
the President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board. Mr. Clifford served 
as secretary of defense, 1968-69. 


Father Hesburgh heads 
immigration panel 


President Carter has appointed 
the Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
president of the University of Notre 
Dame from 1952 to 1977, as a 

member and 
chairman of the 
Select Commis- 
sion on Immigra- 
tion and Refugee 
Policy. He suc- 
ceeds Reubin 
Askew, who has 
become the U.S. 
trade representa- 
tive. 

Fr. Hesburgh Father Hes- 
burgh, 62, is chairman of the U.S. 
delegation to the UN Conference on 
Science and Technology for De- 
velopment. The 16-member immigra- 
tion panel was created by law to 
‘*study and evaluate existing laws, 
policies and procedures governing the 
admission of immigrants and refugees 
to the United States and to make such 
administrative and legislative recom- 
mendations to the President and to the 
Congress as are appropriate.’’ 

The commission’s final report is 
due next September. 


Export Council appointment 


Robert B. Washington Jr., a 
partner in the Washington law firm of 
Danzansky, Dickey, -Tydings, Quint 
& Gordon, has been appointed a 
member of the President’s Export 
Council. 


Mulcahy takes health post 

Ambassador Edward William 
Mulcahy, diplomat-in-residence at 
Atlanta University, has been named to 
the board of the People-to-People 
Health Foundation, Inc., an arm of 
Project HOPE. &@ 
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FOREIGN SERVICE FAMILIES 


How to enjoy the holidays (courtesy of Fatso) 


Newsletter consultant iists his favorite recipes 


By FaATso 


Fatso is the nom de plume of a 
State Department employee who 
would rather eat, period. Readers 
and devotees of his who have not 
passed on from an overdose of cal- 
ories will recall his reviews of 
Foreign Service eating places. Fatso 
herewith returns to these pages with a 
listing of his favorite holiday recipes, 
compiled on his travels. He gener- 
ously gives credit where it’s due. 


FIJIAN BAKED FISH IN 
COCONUT CREAM 


From the islands and atolls of the 
South Seas comes a recipe that brings 
together the two basic ingredients of 
the native diet and of the South 
Pacific natural environment: coconut 
and fish. It is an extraordinary com- 
bination that does to the palate what 
the swaying coconut trees around the 
lagoons do to the eye and mind. 

This recipe is from Suva, capital of 
the islands of Fiji, but is representa- 
tive of all the islands of the South 
Pacific. The wife of our ambassador 
in Suva, Nancy Condon, who does all 
the cooking for a very active resi- 
dence, relies on this and other fish 
recipes from around the world to up- 
hold the residence’s reputation for its 
unrivaled seafood meals. 


Mrs. Condon with a sample of her shell 
collection. 
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Fish fillet of any kind. 
Flour. 

Salt. 

Pepper. 

Oil. 

Coconut cream. 
Onions. 

Tomatoes. 


Cut 1% lbs. of fish into 2-inch pieces. 
Roll in flour, seasoned with salt and 
pepper. Heat % cup of mild-flavored 
vegetable oil in pan, and fry fish until 
browned. Put in a baking dish, pour 
over 1%-2 cups of coconut cream, 
seasoned with 1% tsp. salt. Sprinkle 
with | finely-chopped onion and thin 
slices of tomatoes. Cover and bake in 
slow oven (250°) for 1 hour. Do not 
allow coconut cream to boil as it will 
separate. 


To make coconut cream: 

Grate the meat from a coconut (no 
substitute will do; it must be a freshly 
grated coconut, with brown skin re- 
moved). Add to it 4-1 cup of warm 
water and let sit for 10 minutes. Then 
Squeeze (yes, with the hands as the 
Fijians do) into a bowl. I use a clear 
glass bowl, then let the ‘‘cream’’ set- 
tle. Pour the clear liquid which comes 
to the top (this is why I use a clear 
bowl, so I can see the liquid separate) 
into another bowl. Measure the coco- 
nut cream (the thicker white liquid). 
If there is not 1%-2 cups, then add 
some of the clear liquid to make the 
proper amount. 


MOROCCAN HARIRA 


The following recipe is for the tradi- 
tional Moroccan soup which is the 
first food consumed at the end of each 
day’s fast during the Moslem holy 
month of Ramadan .. . soothing, 
hearty, filling, tasty. In that sense a 
truly festive dish, it is equally wel- 
come after a hard day’s sail, a long 
day on the ski slopes, or just as a 
different dish for a family reunion or 
a representational dinner. We owe 
this special treat to Robert W. Chase, 
consul general. 


I—Basic stock: 

In a large soup pot: 

1 chicken carcass broken up (meat 
removed from legs and breast— 
reserve for Step II), gizzard, liver 
and heart. 

1 onion. 

% tsp. saffron. 

2 oz. butter. 

% tsp. coarse ground pepper. 

Salt. 

6 cups water. 


Simmer for 1 to 1-% hours. Drain 
through fine sieve. Return stock to 
pot and add % cup vermicelli, broken 
very fine, or rice. Cook until tender. 


I1—Soup: 

In another pot: 

2 oz. butter. 

Reserved chicken meat in small dice. 
Salt and pepper. 


Cook over medium high flame, stir- 
ring all the time, until the meat has 
lost its raw color and is nearly cooked 
through. Remove with slotted spoon 
and set aside. Add to pot: 


2 oz. butter. 

1 cup chick peas (soaked overnight). 
1 large onion, chopped fine. 

1 cup parsley, minced. 

% tsp. coriander. 

%2 tsp. black pepper. 

Salt. 


Cook over medium heat, stirring, for 
a few minutes until onions are limp, 
then blend in: 


Ys cup flour. 
1 cup water. 


Cook, stirring constantly, until thick, 
then add: 


1 small tin tomato paste. 
Ys cup lemon juice. 
Stock and vermicelli from Step I. 


Blend thoroughly and remove pot 
from fire. Add SLOWLY, stirring all 
the time: 

3 eggs, slightly beaten. 


The heat of the soup will cook the 
eggs. DO NOT ALLOW TO BOIL 
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AFTER EGGS ARE ADDED. Let 
stand for about five minutes before 
serving. 

Beef or mutton (lamb) may be used in 
place of chicken. 


Ms. Arcement 


Mr. Chase 
CAPEVERDEAN CHRISTMAS 
SAUSAGE BREAD 


This Christmas bread recipe has been 
adapted to American measurements 
from an original Capeverdean recipe 
which is used on all festive occasions 
in the Cape Verde Islands. I stole it 
from the post’s American secretary, 
Maggie Arcement, who got it from 
the wife of the manager of radio Mar- 
coni in Praia, Senhora Dona Fatima 
Lopes da Silva. 

2% cups flour. 

2 tablespoons baking powder. 

3 tablespoons soft butter. 

1 teaspoon salt. 

2 beaten eggs. 

% cup milk (or water). 

Precooked hot sausage links (2 small 
or | large). 

1 beaten egg yolk. 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees and 
grease cookie sheet. Put flour in bowl 
and make hole in center. Add salt, 
baking powder and butter and mix 
until batter is of coarse consistency. 
Add beaten eggs and milk slowly to 
batter until smooth. Turn on to 
floured board and form into cylinder, 
using as little flour as possible for 
shaping. Transfer this roll to cookie 
sheet and shape into a circle/wreath, 
pinching ends together securely. Slice 
sausage (and halve each slice if saus- 
age is large in diameter) and insert 
these slices deep into the bread, 
closely together on top and sides (the 
more sausage you use, the better the 
bread). Brush top generously with 
beaten egg yolk and bake for ap- 
proximately 15-20 minutes, until 
golden brown. 
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This sausage bread adapts to all 
occasions—it is delicious when 
served with hot drinks or soup, and is 
a hearty hors d’oeuvre for receptions, 
as well as a decorative touch on the 
buffet table. 


CHICKEN KIEV 
WITH BECHAMEL SAUCE 


My compliments to Gale McConnell, 
wife of the assistant air attache at 
Embassy Moscow. 


Bone, skin, cut in halves and pound 
to %4” thickness: 4 chicken breasts. 


Bechamel sauce: 

3 tablespoons butter 

Ys cup flour 

1 cup milk 

Salt and pepper to taste. 
Add: 
butter. 


% |b. sauteed mushrooms in 


Freeze the sauce, then cut into ap- 
proximately 2” by %” rectangles. 
Place in center of chicken pieces. 
Roll up and secure with toothpick, if 
needed. Roll in beaten egg. Dust with 
flour. Roll in beaten egg again. Roll 
in bread crumbs. 


Freeze until ready to use. 


Fry in deep fat until golden brown for 
5 to 7 minutes on each side. 

Place in oven, 350 degrees, to keep 
warm. 


Serve with green peas, carrots and 
shoestring potatoes. 


Ms. McConnell Ms. Dirks 


PELMENI AND BELYASHI 


My compliments to Delphia Dirks, 
wife of the agricultural attache at 
Embassy Moscow. 


Dough: 
Water—1 cup 


Egg—1 
Salt—1 t 
Flour—to make a firm dough. 
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Mix to form firm dough. Knead until 
fine grain. 

Filling: 

Onion—1 large, finely chopped. 
Beef—2 lb. good quality, finely 
ground. 

Pork—% lb include fat, finely ground 
Salt and pepper. 

Liquid—water or bouillon to make 
meat juicy. 

For Pelmeni: cut small circles (about 
2” of rolled-out dough, add small 
amount of meat filling and pinch to- 
gether securely. Drop into boiling 
water or bouillon, and cook until they 
rise. Serve with sour cream or in 
bouillon soup. (Can be frozen before 
cooking.) 

For Belyashi: cut larger circles 3-4 
inches and place meat filling in cen- 
ter; bring sides up and lap over, but 
leave open space in center. Fry in 
small amount of oil, topside-down 
first, then turn quickly and fry on 
other side. Serve with small dab of 
sour cream on top, for snack or ap- 
petizer. 


TURKISH STUFFED EGGPLANT 


Alix Perrachon, language instructor, 
contributes this morsel: 


2 medium-sized eggplant. 
1 cup oil. 

’2 lb. hamburger meat. 

2 cups water. 

2 small green peppers. 

1 tbs. butter. 

3 chopped tomatoes. 

% tbs. salt. 

3 tbs. chopped parsley. 


Cut off eggplant ends and halve 
lengthwise. Scoop 2” of pulp, and fry 
in oil for 15 minutes. Eggplant should 
not be thoroughly cooked. 


Meanwhile, simmer onion in butter 
for 3 minutes. Add hamburger meat 
and cook for 5 minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally. Combine chopped tomatoes, 
green pepper, water, salt and cook for 
15 minutes. Then drain the mixture 
through a sieve into a bowl, reserving 
liquid. Mix parsley with stuffing. 
Arrange the eggplant in a saucepan, 
scooped side-up, and stuff with 
drained meat and vegetable mixture. 
Pour the reserved liquid into the bot- 
tom of the saucepan, and cook cov- 
ered for 30 minutes over medium 
heat. Serves 4. 
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BS 


Ms. Perrachon 


Ms. Parker 


COSTA RICAN PLANTAINS 


I am indebted to Dolores M. Parker 
for this viand, which serves six. 


3 ripe plantains, peeled and sliced 
lengthwise. 

% tsp. nutmeg, ground. 

Y% tsp. cinnamon, ground. 

2 tbsp. white sugar. 


Combine spices and sugar, thoroughly 
coat the plantains. 


In a large skillet, heat about 4 table- 
spoons oil. Add plantains, cook until 
nicely browned, turning only once. 
Serve hot or cold. 


Delicious! (But only if you like 
sweets. ) 


TUNISIAN COUSCOUS 


Virginia Vance, manager of the Tunis 
embassy snack bar, enters my pan- 
theon with this offering: 


3 Ibs. beef, chicken or lamb, cut into 
pieces. 

2 lbs. couscous (cracked wheat). 

4 lbs. tomatoes. 

Y% cup olive oil. 

1 medium onion, chopped. 

2-3 quarts water. 


Mrs. Vance 


2 Ibs. cut-up carrots. 

1 lb. chick peas. 

1 medium-size cut-up cabbage. 
2 lbs. cut-up turnips. 

2 Ibs. cut-up squash. 

2 tablespoons ground paprika. 


Meat mixture: 

Brown onion in olive oil. Puree to- 
matoes in blender for one minute; add 
to onions. Add meat, chick peas, 
paprika, tomatoes and salt to taste. 
Cook for one hour; stir often to keep 
from burning. Add water; cook for 
one more hour. Add vegetables and 
cook for another 30 minutes or until 
vegetables are tender. 


Preparation of couscous: 

In a stainless steel bowl, mixing with 
your hands, moisten couscous with 
liquid from the meat mixture. Place 
this bowl into a pot large enough to 
hold it. Put water into the larger pot, 
cover and steam the couscous for 15 
minutes. Take couscous bowl out, stir 
and add more liquid from meat mix- 
ture to moisten further. Put bowl back 
into pot and repeat steaming process 
for 15 minutes longer. 


To serve: 

Place couscous on large serving plat- 
ter, arrange vegetables around the 
couscous and place the cooked meat 
on top of the couscous. Serve extra 
sauce in a separate bowl. 

Serves 12. 


Note: If you like spicy food, add hot 
peppers to the tomato puree. 


NORWEGIAN JULEKAKE 


For dessert, I recommend these next 
two creations by Virginia Camp of 
our embassy in Oslo: 


2% cups skim milk. 

7 oz. or % cup margarine. 

2 oz. fresh or 2 pkg. active dry yeast. 
Y% cup sugar. 

6%-7 cups flour. 

2 ts. cardamon. 

100g (4 oz.) raisins. 

2 oz. mixed peel. 


Warm the milk and margarine to- 
gether. Add the yeast. Mix in the 
flour, cardamon, and sugar and knead 
well. Let rise until double in size. 
Punch down. Make a sausage-type 
roll and grease with a little margarine 
and sprinkle with the cinnamon, 
sugar, raisins, and peel (or candied 


citron). Knead together again briefly 
and shape into two round loaves. Let 


rise on a greased cookie sheet. Bake 
at 200°C. (400°F.) for 45 minutes. 


FATTIGMAN 
(Note: I think I’ ll sue.—Fatso.) 


A more challenging Christmas cookie 
—to be made when you have lots of 
time and feel like being especially 
patient and fussy. An extra pair of 
adult hands is invaluable. Note: 
dough must be chilled overnight, and 
you will need a special pastry wheel 
(your pizza cutter will work fine) 
which has a wavy cutting edge. 


4 egg yolks. 

2 tb. sugar. 

% ts. salt. 

Rind of % lemon or | ts. lemon rind. 
1 tb. cognac. 

2 tb. melted margarine. 

1% cups flour. 

Deep-frying fat. 


Beat egg yolks and sugar until thick 
and smooth. Add the salt. Add the 
remaining ingredients and work the 
dough lightly. Sprinkle over with a 
little flour, cover well, and refrigerate 
overnight. Next day, heat up the 
deep-frying fat to 180°C. (350°F.). 
Take only a little dough at a time and 
roll it out as thinly as possible, using 
as little flour as possible. Be careful 
not to have the dough stick to your 
working area. With the cutter, make 
diagonal cookies 4x1”. Cut a small 
line in the middle of each (and, if you 
are feeling professional, draw one end 
through the middle). Deep fry as soon 
as possible so they will be fluffy. @ 


Money quiz 


Q—What’s the smallest amount 
you can invest in U.S. savings bonds 
biweekly through the payroll savings 
plan? 

A—$3.75. 


Q—Fewer people bought U.S. 
savings bonds last year than in any 
year since the savings bonds program 
was established. True or false? 

A—False. Bond purchases during 
1978 exceeded $8 billion, for the high- 
est sales since World War II. Approxi- 
mately one out of three American 
households now owns savings bonds, 
and more than 16,000,000 people buy 
them yearly. 
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Saudi ambassador’s 
wife says Saudi 
women are revered 








In her first public address in 
Washington, Mrs. Nouha Tarazi 
Alhegelan, wife of the ambassador of 
Saudi Arabia to the United States, 
spoke to over 200 members and 
guests of the Association of American 
Foreign Service Women, on Novem- 
ber 13. The newly-arrived envoy’s 
wife focused on the status of women 
in her country and expressed her con- 
cern that, in Saudi Arabia’s race for 
modernization, respect for tradition 
and a history that claims great contri- 
butions to civilization since the 10th 
century, might become submerged. 

Mrs. Alhegelan spoke candidly 
about Saudi women and what she 
feels is their ‘‘uniqueness.’’ A former 
student of law at the University of 
Damascus, and of fine and decorative 
arts in London, the Syrian-born am- 
bassador’s wife said that, contrary to 
what most westerners think, Saudi 
women consider wearing the veil a 
built-in protection to maintain a high 
status in life. 

Many people do not understand, 
she continued, that behind the veil a 
Saudi woman has her own unique per- 
sonality and may, in fact, be a doctor, 
or a TV personality, or a wife and 
mother. And as a mother, she is espe- 
cially venerated because, in Islam, as 
stated by the prophet to his sons, 
sons should revere their mothers 
above all others. For this reason, she 
said, the Koran is unique as a reli- 
gious book because it gives to women 
this status of veneration, so that they 
have no reason to try to emulate men. 

Moreover, Saudi women would 
feel humiliated without the veil, 
which is their means of protecting 
their personal identity, she said. 

It is important to realize, Mrs. 
Alhegelan continued, that although 
their mode of dress may be alike, 
Saudi women are as individualistic as 
any women in the world. She said that 
it is like judging a book by its binding 
and cover, without reading the con- 
tents, not to understand that each per- 
sonality is different behind each veil. 

As the wife of a career diplomat, 
Mrs. Alhegelan has lived in Madrid, 
Caracas, Buenos Aires, Copenhagen 
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Mrs. Alhegelan 
and London. She said she shares a 
common bond with all Foreign Serv- 
ice wives because ‘‘we may be the 
last group of women in the world 
whose greatest wish is the success of 
our husbands and our countries.’’ 


State people may 
attend AID, ICA 
family classes 


A number of courses preparing 
families for life overseas have been 
announced by State, AID and ICA. 
Wives, husbands and other adult 
family members of State employees 
may enroll in the AID and ICA 
courses, as well as State’s, tuition 
free, on a space-available basis. Fol- 
lowing are the training programs 
scheduled for the first quarter of 1980 
(other than regular classes in foreign 
languages and area studies). 

AID—Overseas Dependents 
Orientation, January 14-25, February 
11-22 and March 10-21. The first 
week, in which overseas-bound em- 
ployees participate, is devoted to gen- 
eral orientation, including logistical 
preparations for assignment abroad, 
with special sessions for spouses and 
adult dependents. Country-specific 
materials—films, slides, video tapes 
and library materials—are made 
available on an optional request basis. 
Individual consultations or briefings 
are available on a need basis. The 
second week focuses on human rela- 
tions and cross-cultural communica- 
tions, with role playing, case studies 
and discussion sessions pertaining to 
working and living in an overseas en- 
vironment. Spouse packets, including 








Monday thru Thursday, 632-2387. 
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country-specific materials, are pro- 
vided. 

FOREIGN SERVICE INSTI- 
TUTE—Two-Week Seminar for 
Families, January 14-25, March 
17-28. The focus is on the current 
American scene, cross-cultural com- 
munication techniques and logistical 
preparations for assignment abroad. 
Topics covered include foreign policy 
concerns, American arts, race rela- 
tions, family adjustment, financial 
management, career planning for de- 
pendents, overseas representation and 
global interdependence. 

FOREIGN SERVICE INSTI- 
TUTE—Going Overseas, February 2 
and March 1. This is a one-day work- 
shop for singles, couples and children 
on the process of preparing for as- 
signment abroad, from a personal 
perspective, e.g., developing realistic 
expectations, coping. with interrupted 
relationships, and sharpening com- 
munication skills. 

FOREIGN SERVICE INSTI- 
TUTE—Teaching English, February 
4-8. This one-week course provides 
an introduction to materials and 
methods for teaching English as a 
foreign language. 

ICA—International Communi- 
cation Seminar, March 10-28. This 
course, to be presented in two three- 
week segments, covers the political, 
technological, cultural and social is- 
sues of international communication. 
Participants discuss current theories 
of language and culture; formation of 
values, attitudes and beliefs of differ- 
ent societies; new developments in 
mass communication management 
patterns of foreign cultures; free flow 
of information; and new directions in 
public diplomacy. 

Those who wish to enroll in the 
seminar at the institute should call the 
Overseas Briefing Center at 235- 
8784. Those wishing to participate in 
the ICA or AID programs should ob- 
tain the request-for-training forms 
from the Family Liaison Office, 
Room 1216A, Main State. The forms 
should be returned to that office with 
a letter indicating why training is de- 
sired. Preference will be given to 
spouses anticipating an overseas as- 
signment. For information on the 
ICA/AID programs, call the skills 
bank coordinator at the family office, 
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Foreign Service Staff officer recalls ‘my worst Christmas’ 
A recovering alcoholic sheds her anonymity to help others 


By RITA V. CHAMPAGNE 


On October 9, I joined the De- 
partment’s Office of Medical Services 
as administrative assistant in the Al- 
cohol Awareness Program. I have 
been a member of the Foreign Service 
Staff since 1962, serving in Wash- 
ington and overseas. I have chosen to 
break my personal anonymity in 
hopes that, by sharing my experience, 
I might help others. 


HE TELEGRAM which put into 

motion my six-month premature 
transfer from Brussels hit the embassy 
on December 4, 1973. It was brief; a 
meeting with the administrative and 
personnel officers quickly followed. | 
was told I would depart post in two 
weeks. I was having problems, and I 
knew it; but felt I could handle them 
and do so while at post. Any attempts 
on my part to change their minds 
about my departure were fruitless. All 
I felt at that moment was that I had 
failed, I wasn’t a good person, I 
wasn’t needed—I was being sent 
home. Resentments flared up im- 
mediately. “‘The bitch’’ was how I 
referred to the personnel officer; the 
others in the embassy and the De- 
partment were ‘‘dumb bastards.’’ 
They just didn’t understand! 

December 20—I remember the 
day as if it were yesterday. I flew 
from Brussels to London and, after a 
three-hour wait, 1 boarded the jumbo 
jet for New York. Christmas was in 
the air, and there was much laughter 
and gaiety among the other passen- 
gers. I was going home, but I was not 
happy. I was going home because I 
had a drinking problem. 


My flight from London to New 
York arrived too late for me to make 
the connection to Washington. I was 
too resentful to even let this bother 
me, but rather felt I was due this little 
bit of ‘‘vacation’’ to compensate for 
‘‘being sent home,’’ especially at the 
holiday season. Three days later, I 
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It’s Christmas, 1979, for Rita Cham- 
pagne. (Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 


arrived in Washington, was met by 
friends and taken to my temporary 
quarters at the Columbia Plaza. 

It seemed to me at the time I 
could cope with the sadness, the hurt 
and the feeling of failure, as long as I 
had a sufficient amount of liquor to 
‘‘numb the pain.’’ It was the Christ- 
mas season, but there was no joy in 
my heart, no peace within me. I had 
done nothing for Christmas! I hadn’t 
even sent my own mother a Christmas 
gift—not even a card. 


I spent Christmas day with the 
same friends who met me at the air- 
port. Somehow—just somehow—I 
got through the day. I hadn’t even 
remembered a small gift for the host- 
ess. They gave me a lovely watch 
which made me hate myself even 
more. I was so thankful when the day 
ended. Without doubt, the worst 
Christmas of my life. 

The days between Christmas and 
January 15 were spent in an attempt 
to cope with life in general: finding 
an apartment, moving and getting 
myself together for my physical in the 
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Medical Division. Like a robot, I was 
merely going through the motions, 
always with a drink nearby. 


My physical was rescheduled 
for January 16. In complying with the 
usual restrictions of *‘no food or liq- 
uids after 6 p.m., at 5:59 p.m., 
January 15, I gulped down, without 
realizing it, my last alcoholic drink. 

I wish I could say that the physi- 
cal went well and that the Medical 
Division had previously diagnosed my 
problem incorrectly. But that was not 
the case. Withdrawal from alcohol in 
the form of a convulsion brought my 
physical to an abrupt end, and I left 
the Department for the George 
Washington Hospital by ambulance. 

Quite frankly, I cannot account 
for much of the next two days, but the 
medical records show another convul- 
sion; and then, again by ambulance, I 
was transferred to the Washington 
Hospital Center. 


My stay at the Washington Hos- 
pital Center lasted 10 days and ac- 
complished two purposes: detoxifica- 
tion and other testing. It was at this 
time I was approached about going to 
an alcoholic rehabilitation center. My 
first reaction was that I didn’t need it. 
I had had problems with drinking pre- 
viously, and somehow I always 
seemed to get well. At least I 
‘“‘thought’’ I got well, but somehow 
the same problems kept coming back. 
The ultimatum given to me by the 
Department convinced me I should 
go, and so I went ‘‘just to shut them 


My 28-day program began on 
January 28. | was immediately im- 
pressed with the ‘‘clientele.’’ I found 
no babbling idiots but people who 
looked very sane, normal and healthy. 
It was obvious to me that alcoholism 
played no favorites. We were about 
20 patients in number: a lawyer, an 
architect, a young man with double 
addiction (alcohol and other drugs), 
two recently retired Navy captains, 
the scion of a prominent and wealthy 
family, four wives, a schoolteacher, a 
grandmother, a general services sec- 
retary, five men from business firms, 
a Catholic priest and 1. We ranged in 
age from 19 to 68; we were different 
in many ways, but we all had one 
thing in common—drinking had made 
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our lives unmanageable. 


It was a full 28 days of indi- 
vidual and group therapy, reading, 
writing, lectures by physicians, psy- 
chiatrists, films and Alcoholics 
Anonymous (AA) meetings. It ap- 
pears to me that the program was di- 
vided into two distinct categories. 

The first, and the one I found the 
most frightening, dealt with alcohol 
and what it does to the human body— 
to the nervous system, the brain. We 
learned why people drink, how people 
become dependent on alcohol, the 
various stages of a drinking person’s 
life and the deterioration of the body 
because of drinking. I learned about 
alcohol, stripped of fancy names, like 
martinis and manhattans, and without 
the pretty garnishes of cherries and 
olives. I learned about ethyl! alcohol 
in its bare form—a deadly drug. Con- 
clusion on my part: how little 1 knew 
of something I had drunk so much of. 


The other part of the program, 
and without doubt the most painful 
for me, dealt with getting to know 
myself, my true feelings—and being 
honest. In many ways, I had to learn 
how I really ‘‘felt’’ about things—not 
what I thought I should feel—and to 
be able to talk about those feelings. 
This was a very difficult process for 
me. 

By the third week, I was starting 
to really feel well. I had looked for- 
ward to going home. Just when I 
thought I had gotten “‘them’’ off my 
back, the treatment center recom- 
mended that I extend for two weeks. 
The Department concurred, and 
quickly assured me that it would be 
for the best. I couldn’t understand it, 
for I had done all my assignments, 
attended all the lectures and, what’s 
more, I had even learned to play pool! 
(And that wasn’t a requirement.) 


I did stay the extra two weeks. 
This was the turning point in my re- 
covery. Up to that time I had been a 
perfect example of what is known as 
‘complying, but not accepting.’’ Fi- 
nally, the two most critical pieces of 
the puzzle for me were put into place: 
I accepted the fact that 1 was an al- 
coholic, and that I could never safely 
drink again. 

I left the treatment center on 
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March 9, 1974. With 11 years, five 
months of Government service, I had 
no annual leave, no sick leave; I was 
on two weeks leave without pay. BUT 
I had been almost two months without 
drinking! I was amazed. And I had 
hope that, maybe, this time my life 
would not only get better, but stay 
better. 


It’s now Christmas, 1979, and | 
have had almost six years of continu- 
ous sobriety since that very bleak day 
in January. What has life been like for 
me, as a recovered alcoholic? 

Fantastic! 1 have enjoyed excel- 
lent health, good jobs, excellent and 
outstanding efficiency reports, ac- 
cumulated leave, the meritorious 
award, promotion. However, these 
are all very secondary to me. Without 
question, the thing I have truly en- 
joyed has been my sobriety, and the 
peace of mind sobriety brings. I re- 
gard my sobriety as my most precious 
treasure! In many ways I am a 
changed person, and for the better. 
Oh, I still speak fast, run instead of 
walk, and am always cleaning and or- 
ganizing. But now I like the way I 
feel about myself. I like my way of 
life, and | am more concerned with 
how / feel rather than what others 
think. I like the feeling of stability— 
physical, emotional and spiritual. 


This new life could never have 
been possible with drinking. Also, I 
know now that I could never have 
done it on my own. The help of the 
Alcohol Awareness Program here at 
State, plus my involvement with AA, 
has given me a beautiful life. I 
strongly believe in both, not only be- 
cause they have helped many others, 
but more important, because they 
have helped me. 

If you are having problems be- 
cause of drinking (or wish to help 
someone with the problem) don’t let 
ignorance keep you from making that 
call for help. Alcoholism is our No. ! 
drug problem; it is a progressive dis- 
ease. I did not become an alcoholic 
overnight. At one time, I was a “‘so- 
cial’’ drinker enjoying those sophisti- 
cated- looking manhattans. Somehow, 
the ‘‘magic’’ of drinking changed for 
me over the years. Don’t be mistaken, 
as I was, by thinking that all al- 
coholics are skid-row bums. Quite the 
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contrary. The skid-row alcoholics ac- 
count for less than 3% of total al- 
coholics. 


Don’t be embarrassed to call 
for help. I doubt if anything you 
would say would be different from 
what I have experienced, learned, 
read or heard from other alcoholics. 
The traits of alcoholics are basically 
the same. 

A call for help does not mean 
you have to give your name—that is 
not necessary. There will be no 


preaching, but rather I would share 
with you my experiences, as I have 
done with other alcoholics, giving 
hope that a happy life without alcohcl 
is possible. And no one will tell you 
to give up the booze—that will be 
your decision to make. 

My encounters with alcoholism 
were frustrating and terrifying, my 
recovery rewarding. With all the 
problems I had with alcohol, never 
did I expect to again have a life so 
rich. J truly owe much of it to the AA 
‘*way of life’’ and the many beautiful 


people in AA who helped me. Today 
I live, rather than exist. I am grateful. 
Very grateful. 

A friend once told me: ‘‘AI- 
coholism is like an elevator going 
down. You can get off at any floor. 
You don’t have to go the bottom.’’ 
Are you ready to get off? 


If you have a drinking problem 
or think you MIGHT have a problem, 
please call the Alcohol Awareness 
Program, (202) 632-1843 or 632- 
8804. 


IMMUNIZATION AND GENERAL HEALTH INFORMATION 


For U.S. employees, dependents traveling or residing abroad 


Following is a summary of rec- 
ommendations governing immuniza- 
tions offered by the Immunization 
Clinic of the Department, as prepared 
by the Office of Medical Services. 
Some general health information also 
is given, which can be supplemented 
by specific information in post health 
reports, available from Medical 
Services and at your future post. 
Orientation lectures are also given by 
the medical staff at the Foreign 
Service Institute and at many over- 
seas posts. 


S WITH the other phases of tran- 

sition from living in the United 
States to living abroad, timely health 
preparation is in order. You are urged 
to begin the preventive aspects of 
health care maintenance early—well 
before your move or travel is antici- 
pated. 


Immunizations 


Health authorities of various 
countries may require one or more of 
the following immunizations for entry 
into their country —smallpox, cholera 
and yellow fever. To be valid, proof 
of immunization must be recorded 
properly and authenticated with an 
official seal. The other immunizations 
offered are the recommendations of 
the Department’s Office of Medical 
Services. Although the lack of these 
will not prohibit your entrance into a 
country, it could endanger your 
health. 


State Department clinics 


To permit proper spacing of im- 
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munizations, you should visit the 
Immunization Clinic in the Depart- 
ment, Foreign Service Institute or 
ICA as far in advance as possible be- 


(Dr. Eben H. Dustin will be 


back next month with his ‘‘Ask Dr. 
Dustin’’ column.) 


fore you travel. You should tell the 
nurse about any bad reactions you 
may have suffered from previous in- 
oculations. 

The section headed ‘‘Caution!,’ 
below, gives information pertinent to 
specific immunizations. 


’ 


immunization clinics 


9 a.m. to 12 noon 
and | p.m. to 5 
p.m. weekdays. 
Yellow fever im- 
munizations, 
given weekdays 
only, from 3:30 
p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
While other im- 
munizations are 
also given at this 
time, persons re- 
ceiving yellow 
fever shots have 
priority. 


Department of 
State 

Room 2313 
Telephone: 632- 
3578 


Foreign Service 
Institute 

Room 105 

1400 Key Blvd. 
Arlington, Va. 
Telephone: 235- 
8720 


Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday, 1 
p.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
Yellow fever, 
given from 1 p.m. 
to 2 p.m. on these 
days. 


ICA Yellow fever, 
1776 Pennsyl- smallpox and 
vania Ave. N.W. polio, given from 
Room 1163 2 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. 
Telephone: 724- on Monday. 

9621 


Outside Washington, D.C. 


Children under 12 years of age, 
at the discretion of their parents, may 
receive immunizations for travel, as 
well as routine childhood immuniza- 
tions, from the family physician or 
pediatrician. Adults may also obtain 
their immunizations at other U.S. 
Government facilities, or, if neces- 
sary, from private physicians. Certain 
inoculations, such as smallpox, chol- 
era and yellow fever, require authen- 
tication by a health officer after ad- 
ministration by a private physician. 
The Office of Medical Services will 
issue a letter of authorization to 
Foreign Service employees and their 
dependents for private physicians’ 
services if required. The Department 
will reimburse the full cost of im- 
munizations authorized to be per- 
formed by private physicians for 
adults and children. Yellow fever 
immunization usually is administered 
only at a public health or military 
facility. 


Requirements for international travel 


Smallpox. One year of age and 
over: booster dose every three years. 
At present there is no active smallpox 
anywhere in the world. Nevertheless, 
a valid smallpox certificate is still a 
requirement for entry into some 
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countries. Anyone with an accepted 
contraindication to smallpox vaccine, 
as well as pregnant women and chil- 
dren below age 1, will be given a let- 
ter of contraindication explaining why 
they should not receive this vaccine. 
The initial vaccination is not valid 
until eight days after administration. 
After revaccination, the certificate is 
immediately valid. 

Yellow fever. Six months to one 
year of age and over, as required. 
Booster dose every 10 years. This 
immunization is NOT given by most 
of our diplomatic missions, and you 
should preferably receive it in the 
United States. This is an unstable 
vaccine and, once it has been diluted 
for administration, it remains potent 
for only one hour. As this vaccine is 
expensive and in short supply, the 
Department gives it only as sched- 
uled. The initial vaccination is not 
valid until 10 days after administra- 
tion. 

Cholera. In accordance with in- 
ternational regulations, as required by 
certain countries. Six months of age 
through 9 years—basic series of two 
reduced doses, 7 to 30 days apart; 
booster dose every six months. Ten 
years of age and over—basic series 
of two doses, 7 to 30 days apart; 
booster dose every six months. If 
more than six months have elapsed 
since the last booster, reimmunization 
is not valid until six days after 
administration. 


immunization recommended 
by State Department 


Polio (oral, trivalent). Six 
weeks of age and over: Children and 
adults: basic series of two doses six to 
eight weeks apart, a third dose 8 to 12 
months later, and a fourth dose at 
ages 4 to 6. A single booster dose is 
recommended for those who have 
completed the primary series when 
there will be increased risk of expo- 
sure to polio. 

Typhoid. When indicated by in- 
creased risk of infection, can be given 
to all those above age six months. 
Basic series of two doses at least four 
weeks apart; booster dose every three 
years. 

Tetanus-diptheria. A booster 
dose for adults every 10 years. 

Gamma-globulin. Persons pro- 
ceeding to many parts of the world 
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where infectious hepatitis is common 
should receive gamma-globalin to re- 
duce the risk of this infection. Rec- 
ommended for those 12 years of age 
and over. One dose every four to six 
months, depending on the local prev- 
alence of the disease. Persons travel- 
ing on short trips are usually given a 
smaller dose prior to each departure. 

Children of prepubertal age usu- 
ally experience infectious hepatitis in 
a mild form which then provides 
lifetime immunity and, for this rea- 
son, gamma-globulin is usually not 
given to children under the age of 12. 
However, it may be given to children 
under special circumstances or if 
requested. 

The following recommended vac- 
cines preferably should be given by a 
pediatrician: 

Mumps, measles and rubella 
(German measles). Given in place of 
measles alene, at age 15 months. 

Diptheria-pertussis-tetanus 
(DPT). Six weeks of age to 7 years. 
Basic series of three doses four to six 
weeks apart, and a booster dose one 
year later and, again, upon entering 
nursery school or kindergarten. 
Booster doses every 10 years there- 
after, with adult tetanus-diptheria 
vaccine. 

Measles, live virus. Fifteen 
months of age and over. Given in a 
single injection. Children previously 
vaccinated before 13 months of age 
should be revaccinated to assure full 
protection. Can also be given as com- 
bined measles-mumps-rubella vac- 
cine. 

Rubella (German measles). 
Children between the age of 12 
months and puberty. Given in a single 
injection of 0.5 cc. 


Other immunizations 


Conditions in the country to 
which you are going may determine 
whether additional immunizations are 
recommended. 

Rabies (human cell vaccine). 
Recommended for individuals living 
in areas of the world where rabies is a 
serious threat. This is pre-exposure 
immunization and does not preclude 
the necessity of obtaining further in- 
jections in the event of subsequent 
exposure to a rabid animal. The 
human cell vaccine is considered by 
the U.S. Public Health Service to be 
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better tolerated and more effective 
than the duck embryo vaccine for- 
merly recommended. At this time, the 
human cell vaccine is not yet licensed 
or available in the United States, but 
a similar French vaccine is available 
at posts where its use is indicated. 
Until the vaccine is licensed for use in 
the United States, it can only be ad- 
ministered at overseas posts. A basic 
pre-exposure series of three injections 
is given at one-week intervals, with a 
booster approximately every two 
years while the threat of rabies exists. 

Influenza. Dose volume and in- 
terval for high-risk adults and chil- 
dren, as specified in manufacturer’s 
labeling. 

Plague and typhus. Rarely indi- 
cated. Basic series, and booster every 
6 to 12 months, if risk of exposure 
persists. 

Meninogococcal meningitis. 
Vaccines are available and can be 
considered for use in certain selected 
epidemic situations. Given in a single 
dose. 

Special vaccines. In particular 
situations where the threat of an epi- 
demic is present, certain special vac- 
cines may be recommended for Japa- 
nese B encephalitis, tick encephalitis 
and rift valley fever. 

Tuberculosis-BCG. BCG is 
sometimes recommended for travelers 
to highly endemic areas but, for a 
number of reasons, the majority of 
experts are against its use. These in- 
clude the decreased value of periodic 
skin tests, the, at best, short-lived 
protective benefit, the universal lack 
of standardization in content or tech- 
nique, and the occasional occurrence 
of severe side effects. Periodic skin 
testing is the preferred method of 
tuberculosis control (see below). 


Caution! 


Regulations governing immuni- 
zations may vary with different agen- 
cies, such as the Department of De- 
fense and the U.S. Public Health 
Service. While we advise adhering to 
the State Department’s recommenda- 
tions, there is some flexibility. If you 
are receiving your immunizations 
elsewhere, you may well be following 
another agency’s schedule. Changes 
will be made as the need arises. You 
should consider not only your post but 
the countries through which you may 
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travel when obtaining your immuni- 
zations. 

Live-virus vaccines. Oral polio, 
smallpox, measles, rubella, mumps 
and yellow fever are the live-virus 
vaccines. Ideally, these vaccines are 
not given within three weeks of each 
other. If a shorter interval is required 
between smallpox and yellow fever 
vaccines, it is better to give these two 
simultaneously in different arms. 

With the exception of oral polio, 
and unless there is a substantial risk 
of infection, live-virus vaccines 
should not be giv n to pregnant 
women. They shoulu never be given 
to persons receiving long-term cor- 
tisone therapy, or those suffering 
from diseases such as leukemia. 
Rubella vaccine should not be given 
to known pregnant women, and is not 
routinely recommended for adolescent 
or adult women who might have an 
early unconfirmed pregnancy. Preg- 
nancy is not a contraindication to 
killed vaccines or gamma-globulin. 

Smallpox—contraindications. 
This vaccination should not be given 
to an individual who has eczema, 
acute acne, skin rash, or open sores, 
as the vaccination can spread from the 
original site to an open lesion. If a 
member of your family suffers from 
such a condition, the vaccination 
should be deferred for other members, 
to prevent accidental contact, or given 
only after due consideration is paid to 
all aspects of the case. This immuni- 
zation should not be given to children 
under age 1. 

Gamma-globulin. This is usually 
deferred for three weeks following 
measles immunization, as it may 
interfere with the development of 
immunity to this vaccine; conversely, 
measles immunization should be de- 
ferred for two to three months fol- 
lowing administration of gamma- 
globulin. 

Gamma-globulin is ideally given 
some time after other live-virus im- 
munizations have been completed, 
and just prior to departure for post, as 
its maximum effectiveness is within 
the first few months after administra- 
tion. 

Allergy to vaccines. The fol- 
lowing vaccines are grown on chick 
embryo: yellow fever, typhus and in- 
fluenza. Individuals who have a his- 
tory of allergies to chicken or duck 
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Medical kit checklist 


In addition to effective health 


care maintenance, the Office of 
Medical Services urges each family 
to acquire and use a “‘traveling’’ 
medical kit. This kit is designed to 
be the nucleus of your family 
medicine cabinet after arrival at 
post, as well as a useful kit during 
extended travel. Suggestions for 
contents of the kit: 


( 
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Thermometer 

Tweezers 

Scissors 

First aid manual 

Eye dropper 

Sterile gauze— squares, roll 
Adhesive tape 

Bandaids 

Cotton 

Sterile cleanser (e.g., mer- 
curochrome, Bactine, etc.) 
Foot powder, foot fungus 
ointment 

Antibacterial ointment for 
burns, cuts, minor abrasions 
(as recommended by physi- 
cia) j 

Aspirin 

Laxative 

Antacid for stomach (e.g., 
Rolaids) 

Ace bandage 


—_— Ow 


Pepto-Bismol 


Motion sickness pills (as rec- 
ommended by physician) 
Antidiarrhea medication 
(e.g., Kaopectate or Lomotil) 
Antifungus ointment (as rec- 
ommended by physician) 
Sore throat, cold, cough 
preparations (as recom- 
mended by physician) 

Ear, nose drops (as recom- 
mended by physician) 

Dry skin lotion 

Dental floss 

Cold, cough medicines for 
children 

Calamine lotion for rashes, 
insect bites, etc. 


For certain climates and areas also 
include: 


( 
( 


) Insect repellent 

) Sunscreen preparations 

) Globaline or Potable-Aqua 
water purification tablets. 

) Salt tablets 


eggs, proteins or feathers, should not 
receive these immunizations. If the 
vaccination is required, a doctor 
should be consulted. Infants should 
be eating and tolerating the whole egg 
prior to the administration of these 
vaccines. 

If you are in doubt about the im- 
munizations you need, or have other 
questions about their administration, 
please check with Immunization 
Clinic personnel. 


Other preventive measures 


Malaria prophylactic medica- 
tion. Medication such as chloroquine 
tablets (Aralen and Nivaquine) is rec- 
ommended for many areas of the 
world, mainly countries in Africa, 
Latin America, the Middle East and 
Asia. In some countries use of this 
medication may be necessary only 
when visiting particular malarious 
areas; you should be further guided by 
information from your post. Chloro- 
quine tablets are dispensed by the 
Immunization Clinic and should be 
started one week prior to entering a 
malarious area, during your stay 
there, and for a minimum of four 
weeks after departing. The entire dose 
should be taken once weekly, as di- 
rected on the vial. As with other 
drugs, caution must be exercised in 
keeping chloroquine tablets out of the 
reach of children, to prevent toxic 
overdose. Chloroquine is considered 
safe for infants and pregnant women 
when its use is indicated by the threat 
of malaria. Liquid chloroquine prep- 
arations are unavailable in the United 
States, but can be obtained in many 
malarious areas. Serious eye damage 
has never been confirmed in those 
taking the recommended dose for 
malaria prophylaxis. 

For certain areas, notably parts 
of southeast Asia and South America, 
malaria parasites are resistant to 
chloroquine. Another drug, Fansidar, 
is recommended to be taken weekly. 
This drug is not yet licensed in the 
United States and cannot be dispensed 
here, but it is available at posts where 
it is needed. Fansidar should not be 
taken by pregnant women or by sulfa 
allergic persons. Further advice on 
use of this drug should be obtained at 
post. 

In some areas where relapsing 
forms of malaria are common, you 
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may be advised to take a course of 
another antimalarial, primaquine, 
after completing the terminal course 
of chloroquine at the end of your tour. 

Tuberculosis skin test. Careful 
periodic tuberculosis skin testing with 
standard test materials is important, 
so that converters may be detected 
early and active tuberculosis pre- 
vented. Being able to pinpoint more 
accurately the exact time of conver- 
sion to a positive skin test is exceed- 
ingly valuable. A tuberculosis skin 
test is, therefore, a part of each 
periodic medical examination — pre- 
employment, in-service, home leave 
(predeparture at post or in Washing- 
ton) and separation. Yearly skin tests 
are highly desirable while abroad in 
most parts of the world, and should 
be accomplished at 12-month inter- 
vals between medical examinations, 
along with routine immunization 
boosters. 

In this regard, please understand 
that the finding of a ‘‘positive’’ skin 
test does not necessarily mean the 
presence of active tuberculosis. 

Diarrhea. Many diarrheas are 
noninfectious and self-limited, and 
may arise from changes in food, 
water or altitude, combined with 
fatigue and the emotional stresses of 
departure and arrival. This type of 
diarrhea often clears up on a bland 
diet, with particular avoidance of fats 
and alcohol. The important factor in 
treating any diarrhea is to replace the 
lost fluids by drinking water, tea, 
broth or carbonated beverages. Useful 
drugs to relieve excessive diarrhea 
and cramps include Lomotil and 
kaopectate. Lomotil is not recom- 
mended for young children, and may 
worsen the symptoms of bacillary 
dysentery. Pepto-Bismol, taken in a 
dose of one ounce each half hour until 
eight doses are taken, has been found 
to have a favorable effect on the 
course of diarrhea caused by toxi- 
genic E. Coli organisms, probably 
the leading cause of travelers’ diar- 
rhea. If diarrhea is severe, is accom- 
panied by blood or mucus, or persists 
for more than three days, medical 
care should be obtained. 

At this time, prophylactic an- 
tibiotics such as doxycycline are not 
recommended to prevent travelers’ 
diarrhea. Only preliminary scientific 
evaluations have been done, and it 
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has not yet been assured that the drug 
is effective or safe in this situation. 
The use of such drugs as Enterovi- 
oform or Mexaform to prevent 
diarrhea is also not recommended, for 
similar reasons. 

Water. Unless it is certain that 
water is potable, it is necessary to 
boil for 10 minutes or to chemically 
treat all drinking water and water 
used for ice. lodine compounds such 
as Globaline or Potable-Aqua tablets, 
Lugo'’s solution, or iodine tincture 
are probably superior to chlorine 
compounds, such as Halazone tablets, 
in killing amebic and probably Giar- 
dia lamblia cysts. Hot water from the 
tap may still contain dangerous or- 
ganisms, and its use for drinking or 
brushing teeth is not recommended. 
Available water filters do not render 
water sterile of all potential patho- 
genic organisms, and should not be 
relied upon by themselves. If they are 
used, the water should be first filtered 
and then boiled. 

Food and beverages. If well- 
cooked hot food is eaten, most infec- 
tions can be avoided. Raw fruits 
should be eaten only when they have 
unbroken skins and they are peeled. 
Raw vegetables and salads should be 
avoided, as they are often contami- 
nated with protozoan cysts or worm 
eggs. Scrubbing of green leafy vege- 
tables and soaking them in strong 
iodine or chlorine solutions, then 
rinsing in boiled water, should elimi- 
nate most, but perhaps not all, para- 
sites. Unless dairy products are 
known to be hygienically prepared 
and properly refrigerated, they should 
be avoided. Even if refrigerated, 
custards, cream pastries, potato salads 
and shellfish should be avoided, as 
they are excellent vehicles for propa- 
gation of pathogenic organisms that 
cause food poisoning. When fresh 
fruits and vegetables cannot be ob- 
tained or eaten, multi-vitamins should 
be taken. Eating raw or undercooked 
local beef, pork, sausage or fish can 
lead to trichinosis, tapeworm or fluke 
infections. Smoking, salting, pickling 
or drying meat or fish alone is not 
effective, but heating meai or fish to 
at least 55 degrees Centigrade for one 
hour, or freezing at minus 10 degrees 
for 20 days, will kill those parasites. 

Locally-bottled soft drinks must 
be considered possibly contaminated, 
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though well-known carbonated brands 
should be relatively safer. Bottled 
water is generally safer than untreated 
tap water, but this water can also oc- 
casionally be contaminated. Alcoholic 
beverages are safe, but their presence 
in mixed drinks does not kill or- 
ganisms. Hot tea and coffee and hot 
milk are also safe drinks. 

Schistosomiasis. Where this dis- 
ease occurs, particularly in Africa, 
the Middle East, and in parts of South 
America and the Caribbean, all bodies 
of fresh water must be considered to 
be infected with these parasites, and 
all contact with this water must be 
avoided. However, the parasites can- 
not be contracted in salt water or in 
adequately chlorinated swimming 
pools. 

Sleeping sickness. Only a hand- 
ful of cases have occured among 
American travelers, and most of these 
have been contracted in game parks of 
eastern Africa’ and northern Bots- 
wana. Drug prophylaxis with Pen- 
tamidine injections is not recom- 
mended. 

Sunstroke and heat exhaustion. 
These can be avoided by abstaining 
from prolonged exposure to the sun or 
overly strenuous exercise. It is useful 
to drink more fluids and to add salt to 
the food, or to use salt tablets. Proba- 
bly the most effective nonopaque 
sunscreens are those containing 5% 
para-aminobenzoic acid in ethanol, 
such as Pre Sun, Eclipse, or Pabanol. 

Insects. Since insects are impor- 
tant carriers of disease, as well as 
being a great nuisance, windows 
should be screened. Where this is not 
possible, mosquito nets may be used. 
In some places, to avoid being bitten 
excessively, it is best to stay indoors 
as much as possible at night, or to 
wear clothing that covers the arms 
and legs. Insect repellents applied to 
the skin and on clothing may be of 
great value. Those containing die- 
thyltoluamide (such as OFF) are 
recommended. 

Stray animals. Children should 
be cautioned not to befriend stray 
dogs, cats or other animals overseas. 
Rabies is a common problem in many 
countries, and street animals are a re- 
servoir of that disease. It is hard to 
avoid the appeal of cute, obviously 
underfed animals, but it must be 
done. 
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Dental care. Update dental care 
of all family members before depart- 
ing for overseas. Do not neglect this 
issue, because dental facilities abroad 
usually are not up to American stand- 
ards. Regular brushing and flossing 
may prevent the need for dental care 
which may be difficult to obtain 
abroad. 

Eyeglasses. Carry one extra pair 
of prescription glasses or contact 
lenses for family members needing 
them. Take a legible copy of lens pre- 
scriptions with you (your immuniza- 
tion card has a place for this record). 
Most countries will have optometric 
services where uncomplicated lenses 
can be prepared. It is a good idea to 
maintain contact with your U.S.- 


based opthalmologist/optometrist— 
especially if you have a complicated 
lens prescription—so that replace- 
ment glasses can be sent to you. 
Contact-lens cleaning and stor- 
age solutions should be carried and 
shipped in adequate amounts to keep 
you supplied for several months, until 
you can determine whether there are 
local sources of comparable solutions. 
Medicat-.ons. If a family member 
is using a prescription medication or 
is involved in an allergy desensitiza- 
tion program, take sufficient amounts 
of the drug or serum to last several 
months. It may be difficult to find 
comparable medications in host 
country pharmacies, and the drug as- 
says and controls are sometimes ir- 


ene oe | 


regular. In general, medications, and 
certainly desensitizing serums, should 
be replaced from U.S. sources. Indi- 
viduals are responsible for ordering 
and paying for these items. 

Drugs, serums, eyeglasses, etc., 
can be sent to you via the Depart- 
ment’s air pouch. Packages should be 
labeled clearly with your pouch ad- 
dress and the statement: 


MEDICATION (or Medical Equipment) 
URGENTLY NEEDED 
AIR POUCH 


Before departing the United 
States, you should arrange with a 
pharmacy for any necessary medica- 
tions to be sent to you at your post, 
periodically or upon request. @ 


“‘No, Frank, gamma-globulin protects you against infectious hepatitis. I’m afraid it has nothing to do with diplomatic immunity.’’ 
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Presidential panel 
urges more foreign 
language study 


Following a year’s study of what 
it found to be a serious national 
problem, the President's Commission 
on Foreign Language and Interna- 
tional Studies has issued its report. 
Some excerpts are reprinted here be- 
cause of their interest to professionals 
in the field of foreign affairs. 


HE FINAL ACT of the Helsinki 

Accords commits the signatory 
States ‘‘to encourage the study of 
foreign language and civilization as 
an important means of expanding 
communication among peoples.’’ To 
help realize this goal, the President’s 
Commission has devoted a year to an 
intensive evaluation of the state of 
foreign language and international 
studies and their impact on the na- 
tion’s internal and external strength. 
We are profoundly alarmed by what 
we have found: a serious deteriovation 
in this country’s language and re- 
search capacity, at a time when an in- 
creasingly hazardous international 
military, political and economic en- 
vironment is making unprecedented 
demands on America’s resources and 
intellectual capacity. - 

The problem extends from our 
elementary schools, where instruction 
in foreign languages and cultures has 
virtually disappeared, to the threat- 
ened imminent loss of some of the 
world’s leading centers for advanced 
training and research on foreign 
areas. Such specific educational 
neglect, moreover, is reflected in 
public uncertainty about the relation- 
ship between American interests and 
goals and those of other peoples and 
other cultures. 

Nothing less is at issue than the 
nation’s security. At a time when the 
resurgent forces of nationalism and of 
ethnic and linguistic consciousness so 
directly affect global realities, the 
United States requires far more reli- 
able capacities to communicate with 
its allies, analyze the behavior of po- 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 


Program 


Administrative Operations 

General Services Training 
Personnel Laboratory 

Budget and Financial Management 


Consular training 

ConGen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedures 
Special Consular Services 

Advanced Consular Course 

Consular Employee Professional Seminar 


Economic and commercial training 

Foreign Service Economic/Commercial 
Studies 

Workshop on International Business/ 
Commercial Activities 


Equal employment opportunity 
Executive EEO Seminar 


Executive development 

Executive Performance Seminar 
(off-site) 

Supervisory Studies Seminar 
(off-site) 


Political training 

Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental Seminar 
Multilateral Diplomacy 
Executive-Congressional Relations 
Seminar on Terrorism 

Science and Foreign Affairs 


Orientation 

Foreign Service Officer Orientation 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 
Departmental Officer Orientation 
Foreign Service Orientation 


Communication skills 
Notetaking for Managers 

Basic Writing Skills 

Speech and Oral Communication 
Telephone Techniques Workshop 


Clerical training 

Basic Office Skills and Techniques 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training 
Word Processing Techniques 


OCR Telegram Preparation 

Dictation and Transcription Workshop 

“How to Communicate by Letter & Memo” 
for Secretaries 

The Art of Dictation Workshop 

Art of Machine Transcription Workshop 

Beginning Stenography 


Jan. 


7 
21 


7, 28 


Feb. 


Administrative training 


18 
18 


March Length of course 


10 
24 
24 
10 
31 


Continuous enrollment 

Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 


21 — — 
—_ — 3 

7 — = 
7 a ae 
29 _ 25 
20 _ 9 

aos 10 as 
7 sel — 
ae 4 spd 

Tuer 114; 20. “Sut7 
— 25 — 
3 - 12 
7 10 
ae 18 con 
21 — 17 
od = at 
<a 5 — 
7 cone — 
11 _ _ 
7 — 18 
ed 11 <a 
Weekly, as applicants 
warrant 
As applicants warrant 

15 _ — 
<a 25 — 
18 8 7 
18 8 7 
15 _ _ 


2 weeks 
4 weeks 
2 weeks 
6 weeks 


(tentative) 


24 days 
9 months 
9 months 
12 months 
3 weeks 
3 weeks 


26 weeks 


3 weeks 


1 day 


5 days 


5 days 


2 weeks 
1 week 

1 week 

1 day 

1 week 


5 weeks, 3 days 
5 days 
2 days 
5 days 


7 days 

4 weeks 
10 weeks 
3 hours 


20 hours 
5 days 


35 hours 
4 hours 
60 hours 


20 hours 
3 hours 
3 hours 
60 hours 


—(Continued on next page) 
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—(Continued from preceding page) 
Program 
Intermediate Stenography 


Workshop in the Preparation of Travel 
Vouchers 


March Length of course 


— 60 hours 


3 hours 


Workshop for Foreign Service families 


Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
Going Overseas 

English Teaching Seminar 

Community Skills 


2 weeks 
1 day 

1 week 

1 week 


Area studies and language training 


Area studies 

Africa, Sub Sahara 
Western Europe 

People’s Republic of China 
East Asia 

Eastern Europe and USSR 
Latin America 

Near East and North Africa 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 


Western European languages 
Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Swedish 


Other languages 

Afrikaans 

Arabic (Modern Standard) (in Tunis) 
Arabic (Eastern) 

Chinese (Standard) 

Chinese (Standard) (in Taiwan) 
Czech 

Dari (Afghan Persian) 

Farsi (Iranian Persian) 

Greek 

Indonesian 

Japanese 

Japanese (in Yokohama) 
Polish 

Romanian 

Russian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Swahili 

Thai 

Turkish 


Early morning language classes 
French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Spanish 


tential adversaries, and earn the trust 
and the sympathies of the uncom- 
mitted. Yet, there is a widening gap 
between these needs and the Ameri- 
can competence to understand and 
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28 25 
28 oo 
28 ze 
28 25 2 weeks 
28 25 2 weeks 
28 2 weeks 
28 2 weeks 
28 2 weeks 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


24 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 


24 weeks 
12/15 months 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
12/15 months 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
32 weeks 
24 weeks 
12/15 months 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 


17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 


deal successfully with other peoples 
in a world in flux. . . 


Americans’ incompetence in 


scandalous, and it is becoming worse. 
Historically, to be sure, America’s 
continental position between vast 
oceans was a basis for linguistic as 
well as political isolation, but rock- 
etry as well as communications satel- 
lites render such a moat mentality ob- 
solete. While the use of English as a 
major international language of busi- 
ness, diplomacy and science should 
be welcomed as a tool for under- 
standing across national boundaries, 
this cannot be safely considered a 
substitute for direct communications 
in the many areas and on innumerable 
occasions when knowledge of English 
cannot be expected. The fact reraains 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
world’s population neither under- 
stands nor speaks English, and for 
most of those who learn English as a 
foreign language, it remains precisely 
that. Our vital interests are impaired 
by the fatuous notion that our com- 
petence in other languages is irrelev- 
ant. Indeed, it is precisely because of 
this nation’s responsibilities and op- 
portunities as a major power and as a 
symbol of ideals to which many of the 
world’s people aspire that foreign 
languages, as a key to unlock the 
mysteries of other customs and cul- 
tures, can no longer be viewed as an 
educational or civic luxury. 

The President’s Commission be- 
lieves that our lack of foreign lan- 
guage competence diminishes our 
capabilities in diplomacy, in foreign 
trade, and in citizen comprehension 
of the world in which we live and 
compete. Americans’ unwillingness 
to learn foreign languages is often 
viewed by others, not without cause, 
as arrogance... 

The Commission’s concern about 
the state of language study in the 
United States is readily illustrated by 
the following facts: 

—Only 15 per cent of American 
high school students now study a 
foreign language—down from 24 per 
cent in 1965. The decline continues. 

—Only one out of 20 public high 
school students studies French, Ger- 
man, or Russian beyond the second 
year. (Four years is considered a 
minimum prerequisite for useable 
language competence.) 

—Only 8 per cent of American 
colleges and universities now require 


foreign languages is nothing short of a foreign language for admission, 
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Dr. James A. Perkins, who heads the Inter- 
national Council for Educational Develop- 
ment, was chairman of the President’s 
commission. 


compared with 34 per cent in 1966. 
—It is estimated that there are 

10,000 English-speaking Japanese 

business representatives on assign- 


ment in the Unied States. There are 
fewer than 900 American counterparts 
in Japan—and only a handful of those 
have a working knowledge of 
Japanese. 

—The foreign affairs agencies of 
the U.S. government are deeply con- 
cerned that declining foreign languge 
enrollments in our schools and col- 
leges will lower the quality of new re- 
cruits for their services and increase 
language training costs, already at a 
level of $100 million in 1978. 


Americans’ scandalous incom- 
petence in foreign languages also ex- 
plains our dangerously inadequate 
understanding of world affairs. Our 
schools graduate a large majority of 
students whose knowledge and vision 
stops at the American shoreline, 
whose approach to international af- 
fairs is provincial, and whose heads 
have been filled with astonishing 
misinformation. In a recent published 
study of schoolchildren’s knowledge 
and perceptions of other nations and 
peoples, over 40 per cent of the 12th 
graders could not locate Egypt cor- 
rectly, while over 20 per cent were 
equally ignorant about the where- 
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abouts of France or China. At the 
coliege level, an American Council 
on Education study reported that at 
most only 5 per cent of prospective 
teachers take any course relating to 
internationa] affairs or foreign peo- 
ples and cultures as part of their pro- 
fessional preparation. A 1977 Gallup 
Poll furthermore showed that those 
who graduate from an educational 
system so glaringly deficient in this 
vital area carry their ignorance with 
them into their adult lives: over half 
of the general public was unaware 
that the United States must import 
part of its petroleum supplies . . . 


Studies prepared for the Com- 
mission indicate serious deficiencies 
in the foreign language capabilities of 
federal government employees who 
work in agencies most directly in- 
volved with foreign affairs. The com- 
pliance rate of the State Department 
in filling Foreign Service positions 
designated as requiring minimum 
professional language competence av- 
erages only 66 per cent overall, and in 
the difficult languages such as Chi- 
nese and those of the Third World, 
compliance is much lower. For exam- 
ple, the compliance rate is 35 per cent 
in Arabic. More important than the 


PUTTING POLISH 
TO USE 


Joan Bebick, a Grade 6 
Foreign Service secretary studying 
Polish for her upcoming assign- 
ment to Warsaw, has discovered 
that the new opportunities for sec- 
retarial language training at the 
Foreign Service Institute can pay 
off in terms of personal satisfac- 
tion. While working as an usher at 
the Washington Shrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception during the re- 
cent visit of Pope John Paul II, 
Ms. Bebick welcomed the pope to 
America in Italian, and then, in her 
newly-learned Polish, said: 
‘*Neich zyje Papiez’’ (long live the 
Pope) and ‘‘Do widzenia’’ (until 
we meet again). He took her hand 
and responded, with a smile, ‘‘Do 
widzenia.”’ 

Ms. Bebick had met Pope 
John Paul II on two previous occa- 
sions, at papal audiences in Rome. 
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Carol E. Baumann, deputy director for 
programming, Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, was a member of the President’s 
commission. 


non-compliance rate may be an un- 
duly low estimate of the positions 
designated as requiring foreign lan- 
guage competence—only 26 for Chi- 
nese, for example, a languge signifi- 
cant to U.S. economic interests not 
only in China, Taiwan and Hong 


ROME—Joan Bebick at her meeting 
with Pope John Paul I1. 


She had studied Italian via tapes 
before going to Rome, and took 
embassy language classes while 
there. 

Until October 1, secretaries 
were not offered long-term or 
hard-language training. Now both 
are available for selected candi- 
dates. 
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Kong but throughout Southeast Asia. 
The Commission thus recommends 
the following: 

A. Those agencies of the federal 
government that have positions desig- 
nated as requiring a foreign language 
competency should achieve 100 per 
cent compliance with these require- 
ments as soon as possible, and no 
later than 1985. Annual progress re- 
ports should be made to the President 
and the Congress. 

B. Federal Agencies requiring 
foreign language competency for 
designated positions, especially those 
involved in foreign affairs, should re- 
view the criteria used in setting des- 
ignations. The aim should be to 
strengthen the foreign language capa- 
bility of these agencies overall and to 
designate individual positions with 
specific language requirements com- 
mensurate with the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of the positions. 

C. The Commission recommends 
that the career system of foreign af- 
fairs agencies and the Department of 
Defense be evaluated with a view to- 
ward increasing the incentives for 
professional staff members to acquire 
and maintain foreign language and 
international studies expertise, and 
toward removing the disincentives 
now present in the system. 

D. The Commission recommends 
that advanced students and scholars 
requiring foreign language profi- 
ciency and unable to achieve it in the 
language programs of colleges and 
universities be given access on a 
selective, space available basis to the 
language programs of the Foreign 
Service Institute and of the Defense 
Language Institute, with fellowship 
support from Title VI and other avail- 
able sources. Business personnel 
should be granted similar access on a 
cost reimbursable basis. . . 


The Department of State should 
expand its Scholar-Diplomat Seminar, 
Diplomat-in-Residence and Pearson 
Amendment programs to include more 
citizen education and should make 
them two-way. Local community 
leaders should become ‘‘Citizens in 
Residence’’ for short periods in the 
State Department. More Foreign 
Service officers should be assigned to 
work with local world affairs councils 
and other community organizations. 
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Both the Scholar-Diplomat Seminar 
and the Diplomat-in-Residence pro- 
grams have contributed to a better 
knowledge and understanding of the 
making of foreign policy by faculty 
members and students at colleges and 
universities hosting Foreign Service 
officers under these programs. Simi- 
lar opportunities should be opened to 
the heads of citizen education groups 
and community leaders in general. 


13 from State attend 
Executive Seminar 


Thirteen Department employees 
are among 25 men and women at- 
tending the Executive Seminar in Na- 
tional and International Affairs, 
which runs through June 20. The 
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December quiz: 
Statues 





(Answers on Page 68) 





By FRED BLACHLY 


Washington is full of statues. 
Two are in the State Department— 
one in the South Court, the other in 
the lobby of the Dean Acheson 
Auditorium. Three of the 
largest—and best known — 
sculptures are those of Lincoln and 
Jefferson in their respective me- 
morials, and the Statue of Free- 
dom, on top of the Capitol dome. 
(This statue was cast with slave 
labor.) Within lunchtime-walking 
distance of the Department are 
scores of other sculptures. How 
many could you identify for for- 
eign visitors? 

1. Whose statue is in the mid- 
dle of Lafayette Park, across from 
the White House? 

2., 3., 4., 5. Whose statues 
are on each of the four corners of 
the park—S.E., N.E., N.W. and 
S.W.? 

6. In the park bordered by 
Virginia Avenue, C Street and 
18th Street is an equestrian statue. 
Whose is it? 

7. In the park directly west of 
the Office of Personnel Manage- 


seminar, conducted annually since 
1958 by the Foreign Service Institute, 
is the most advanced training program 
available to senior career officials of 
the U.S. Government. The State 
people, with their last assignments, 
are: 

ALFONSO ARENALES, FSO-2, 
counselor for political affairs, Em- 
bassy Brasilia. 

JAMES M. (MAURICE) 
EALUM, FSO-2, deputy director, 
management operations, Office of 
Under Secretary for Management. 

RAYMOND C. EWING, FSO-2, 
director, Office of Southern European 
Affairs. 

WEVER GIM, FSO-1, staff di- 
rector, Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service. 

ALLEN S. GREENBERG, 
ment is another equestrian statue. 
Whose is it? 

8. In the park directly north of 
State is still another equestrian 
statue. Whose? 

9. In the park at Virginia and 
New Hampshire Avenues is a 
statue that appears to be pointing 
away from the Watergate complex, 
toward the White House. Whose is 
it? 

10. At Virginia and Constitu- 
tion Avenues and 18th Street is a 
statue of a standing man, who is 
he? 


Bonus questions: 


A. At 21st Street and Virginia 
Avenue is a statue given by the 
people of Italy to the people of the 
United States. What is this statue? 

B. On each side of the south 
entrance to Lafayette Park is a 
bronze Classical Urn. When and 
where were they made? 

C. At the east end of a park 
bounded by 18th and 19th Streets 
and D and E Streets is a statue of a 
Civil War general. Who is he? 

D. Opposite the northeast 
corner of the Kennedy Center is a 
statue of a famous Spanish figure. 
Who is it? 

E. Between the Department 
and the White House is the Corco- 
ran Gallery of Art. On each side of 
the main entrance of the museum is 
a Statue. What are they? 
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FSO-2, counselor for scientific and 
technological affairs, Embassy Mos- 
cow. 

ROBERT M. IMMERMAN, 
FSO-2, labor attache, Embassy 
Tokyo. : 

JOHN L. KELLY JR., FSR-2, 
international relations-generalist. 

MARY E. McDONNELL, 
FSO-2, counselor of embassy for 
economic and commercial affairs, 
Embassy Ankara. 

FRANCIS TERRY McNA- 
MARA, FSO-2, consul general, 
Quebec. 

WADE H. B. MATTHEWS, 
FSO-2, director, Office of Central 
American Affairs. 

RICHARD B. (BART) MOON, 
FSO-1, director, Office of Perform- 
ance Evaluation. 

HARRY E. T. THAYER, 
FSO-1, director, Office of People’s 
Republic of China and Mongolia Af- 
fairs. 

DOLORES R. WAHL, FSR-2, 
director, Office of Intelligence Sup- 
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FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE— 
Graduates of the September secretarial 
training class are, seated, left to right: 
Theresa P. Mayberry, Hamburg; Nancy 
E. K. Daniel; Bernett Wilkins; Jennie T. 
Gay, Accra; Phyllis Davis, Kaduna: 
Susan C. Gwinner, Buenos Aires; Pat- 
ricia M. Millspaugh, San Salvador. Sec- 
ond row: Barbara Bartfield, Tel Aviv; 
Anne-Marie Gabor, Tripoli; Kathy Gross, 
Tehran; Gwendolyn T. Urbano; Ramona 
E. Kludt, Breman; Debbie Paolini, Asun- 
cion; Mary Anne C. Purvis, Cotonon; 
Karen M. Smith, Lima; Marilyn Wilk, 
Nicosia; Carolyn Creevy, Jidda. Back 
row: Robin D. Wallace, Ankara; Ann 
Elizabeth Holloman, Niamey; Judy K. 
Chisholm; Kerry L. Hagen; Karen 
Kardtke; Cindy Little, Seoul; Marsha 
Fuller, Caracas; Annie J. Reilly, Man- 
agua; Linda Hopkins, Libreville; Sharon 
E. Little. Suzanne McPartland was not 
present for the photograph. 


port, Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search. 

Other seminar members are 
James D. Beans, Marine Corps; 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Stephen B. Croker, Air Force; 
Richard H. Curtiss, ICA; George M. 
Elliott, Navy; Richard W. Held, FBI; 
Kenneth M. Kauffman, AID; Joann 
(Jodie) Lewinsohn, ICA; Tybel B. 
Litwin, CIA; Armondo P. Lopez, 
Commerce Department; James A. 
McNamara, Office of the Special 
Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions; Norman J. Pettipaw, Agricul- 
ture Department; and James D. 
Smith, Army. 


Scholarships available 


Students graduating from high 
school in 1980 interested in entering 
the merit awards program, and 1980- 
1981 undergraduate students in- 
terested in applying for a financial aid 
grant from the Scholarship Fund of 
the American Foreign Service Associ- 
ation, should write to: AFSA Scholar- 
ship Programs, 2101 E Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. Deadline 
for completion of the materials is 
February 15. @ 
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OUR BOYS 
(AND GIRLS) 
IN BEIRUT 


Here is life in Lebanon as it is 
lived, behind the headlines, by our 
people in the U.S. Foreign Service. 
As you can see, it is not all bullets 
and bombs. This is another in a series 
of photo features on our overseas 
posts. (Photos by Inga Lippman, Be- 
verly Berges and Charles N. Patter- 
son.) 


Political officer Bill Stanton enjoys a 
Sunday in Tripoli—one of the many 
places within an easy drive of Beirut. 


Marine Cpl. Samuel Jones looks for 
signs of trouble in the port area. This is 
one of the preventive measures to assure 
the safety of the mission staff. 


Pe 
5 


A break for communications personnel 
as Mike Soares and Lafayette Greenfield 
enjoy a Turkish coffee with embassy 
driver Abed Kronfol, \eft. 





Ambassador John Gunther Dean greets 

young Lebanese citizen after presenting Embassy wives Rosa Cody and Frances 
an American contribution to the Waska, standing, shop at the open-air 
Lebanese School for the Blind. souk in Raouche. 


Tote those pouches! Ramez Boutary, 
Hussein Haidar-Ahmed and Fouad 
Salameh bring personal mail from the 
airport. 
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It isn’t all typing and filing for political 
secretary Bev Berges. She’s getting . 2 ‘ ” es 
ready to stand ‘‘Post #1’’ watch during 
the Marine Ball. Sgt. Scarborough, left, Staff assistant Dennis A. Volman TRIES 
and Cpl. Thomas Smith help out. Elaine McGovern, right, examines Is- to smile as embassy nurse Munira Jab- 
lamic painting with cultural assistant bour gives him his typhoid shot. 
Huguette Nakfoor. 
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As Lebanese soldier looks on, Marine 
Cpl. Michael De Loach and Cpl. James 
Riekena jog on the Corniche, Beirut’s 
main seaside drive. 


Thanks to commissary manager Samir 
Abi-Deeb, Christmas arrived early for 
AID executive assistant Lona White. 
She’s found a ‘‘rare bird’’ in the com- 
missary freezer. 


W. Ernest Popp, general development 
officer for AID, looks on as a physical 
therapist in El Kafa’at puts AID- 
donated equipment to use. 





EMBASSY BERUIT 


| 
| 
| 


‘“‘Mr. Tony,’’ a Marine security guard 
legend, makes sure two of his ‘‘boys,’’ 
Cpl. C.J. Westmoreland, left, and Dave 
Holland, have all they need to complete 
one of Mr. Tony’s great meals. @ 


Regional security officer Walter H. Sar- 
gent takes time out to drink Turkish 
coffee with embassy drivers. 


Mary Kinsolving, wife of the deputy 
chief of mission, studies stage design for 
an art community group production 
with Katherine Chames, left, and eco- 
nomic officer Tain Tompkins. 
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American 
diplomacy 
1779 


By JAN K. HERMAN 


DECEMBER 1779 


NATIONAL POVERTY 


The turbulent cruise of the ‘“‘Confederacy’’ con- 
tinues toward Martinique, where the seriously storm- 
damaged vessel will be refitted. Much of that turbu- 
lence, however, is not weather-related. There is little 
break in the tension and ill feeling between Jay and 
Gerard. Most operating decisions are subject to argu- 
ment and differences of opinion, the latest of which 
concerns the vessel’s destination. What will be safer, 
landfall on the northern or southern coast of the Carib- 
bean island? Within earshot of Captain Harding, Gerard 
promotes his arguments for the northern landfall. Jay 
favors the southern route, as does the ship’s master. The 
sighting of a British squadron forces them to change 
course for St. Pierre on the northern coast, with Gerard, 
no doubt, mumbling a French version of ‘‘I told you 
so.”’ 

Martinique offers a pleasant respite for the weary 
voyagers. Mrs. Jay tours the island’s sugar mills while 
John sends several dispatches home. He finds time to 
alleviate an embarrassing situation for the ‘‘Confeder- 
acy’s’’ American officers, who have not been paid. He 
draws an advance of 100 guineas against his own salary 
and distributes it among the men. 

After 10 days in St. Pierre, the Jay-Gerard party 
continues the voyage on the 28th aboard the French 
fr.gate ‘‘Aurora.’’ The prolific Mrs. Jay, light in spirit, 
dates her many letters ‘‘Aurora frigate, sailing sweetly 
before the wind.”’ 

Bad luck with seagoing vessels is a common oc- 
currence. John Adams, on his way to Paris to take over 
his new duties as minister plenipotentiary to negotiate 
peace and commerce with Great Britain, experiences a 
‘*formidable leak on his ship.’’ The frigate, ‘‘La Sensi- 
ble,’’ taking on water at a rate of seven feet per hour, 
puts into the Spanish port of Ferrol for repairs, and 
Adams writes Franklin that he will take his chances with 
an overland trip to Paris. 

In the Netherlands, the John Paul Jones affair fi- 
nally is resolved. After some discussion in Paris, it is 
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decided that Jones’ prizes will be conducted to France 
by two French captains. Jones will give up the 
**Serapis’’ and take command of the ‘‘Alliance.”’ Jones 
is humiliated and outraged by this turn of events but 
boards his new ship and prepares to do battle with the 
British merchant fleet. 

The fifth winter of the war begins early in the Hud- 
son valley. By the beginning of the month, the temper- 
ature has already plunged below freezing many times. 
Washington’s much depleted army leaves camp at 
Peekskill and trudges south to Morristown in 12 inches 
of fresh snow. 

A feeling of deja vu settles over the freezing troops 
as they prepare to build winter huts. Without instruction 
and with little idle chatter, they remove the snow, level 
the ground, and quickly denude the surrounding forest 


(One of a series) 


of timber. The lessons learned at Valley Forge are not 
forgotten. Each 12 by 16-foot hut comes with a stone 
chimney built at the center of the back side and topped 
off with sticks and clay. 

But before the rude dwellings can be occupied, 
nature strikes again. Suddenly, and without warning, 
the worst blizzard of the century roars in, blows down 
the tents in which the men are quartered, and buries the 
camp under several more feet of snow. 

Food is scarce—rations are down to half a herring 
and a gill of rice per man per day. On the 15th, Wash- 
ington writes to the Congress a message that has now 
taken an altogether familiar theme. ‘*‘Our prospects are 
infinitely worse than they have been at any period of the 
War, and unless some expedient can instantly be 
adopted, a dissolution of the Army for want of subsis- 
tance is unavoidable—a part of it has been for several 
days without Bread—and for the rest we have not either 
on the spot or within reach a supply sufficient for four 
days.”’ 

Can these perennial victims of the national poverty 
be expected to endure even more hardship than befell 
them two years ago at Valley Forge? The answer may 
have to be “‘yes.’” The winter at Morristown is shaping 
up to be far worse. @ 





FSO BOB BRAND 
IS NORWICH’S 
‘NATIVE SON’ 


Foreign Service officer Robert 
A. Brand came home recently to 
Norwich, Conn., to be honored as the 
1979 *‘Native Son’’ of the New Eng- 
land textile community. Some 200 
persons attended a civic luncheon for 
him, and the City Council adopted a 
resolution ‘‘in recognition of his dis- 
tinguished career with the State De- 
partment’’ — a career that began in 
1946. Mr. Brand currently is interna- 
tional affairs adviser at the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces. 


Bob Brand displays a key to Norwich 
presented to him by the City Council 
president. His wife, Josephine, is with 
him. (Photos by Carol Phelps, Norwich 
Bulletin) 


At the luncheon, the 94-year-old mother 
of the globe-girdling Foreign Service vet- 
eran said: ‘‘He’s still Bobby Brand and 
he’s never forgotten that.’’ 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Abrams, Manuel, Classification and De- 
classification Center 

Bahti, Anita Corrine, Medical Services 

Chicola, Phillip T., RP/PMG/EAL 

Christian, Jeanette, Moscow 

Curtis, Kenneth M., Ottawa 

Dawson Jr., Horace G., Gaborone 

Dickason, H. Richard, Athens 

Ernst, David H., Classification and De- 
classification Center 

Estell Jr., Wilson N., Jidda 

Ferguson, Jack E., Budapest 

Gessner, Darby D., Lima 

Hallen, Rodger B., Accra 

Hill tl, William H., Junior Officer Corps 

Hill, Raymond D., Office of Under Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs 

Hulen, Elmer Culbertson, Classification 
and Declassification Center 

Kauffman, Milburn, Tehran 

Marks, Andrew H., Office of Ambassa- 
dor-at-large 

Mcintosh, Walter J., Rangoon 

Miles, William C., New Delhi 

Miller, Peggy Ann, Madrid 

Muller, George F., Classification and De- 
classification Center 

Mullikin, Lucy P., Port-au-Prince 

Muth, John J., Bogota 

Neely, Arthur D., Paris 

Norris, Robert, Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Nylund, Donald H., Bogota 

Pitkin, Horace Wood, European Affairs 

Robinson, Dennis E., Manila 

Severns, Dennis L., Office of Communi- 
cations Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Slaughter, Robert G., Office of Coor- 
dinator of Mexican Affairs 

Sorreil lll, Willis C., Bissau 

Sowash, William Burton, Classification 
and Declassification Center 

St. John, Elsa, Family Liaison Office 

Swartz, Linda A., Office of Inspector 
General 

Swenson, Christopher H., Office of In- 
spector General 

Thomas, Bruce E., Junior Officer Corps 

Tullius, Charles E., Office of Communi- 
cations, Programs and Engineering Di- 
vision 

Tweten, Yvonne E., Bamako 

Van Pelt, Karen J., Junior Officer Corps 

Ward, Jennifer C., Junior Officer Corps 

Watson Jr., Thomas J., Moscow 

Witt, William H., Classification and De- 
classification Center 

Wojnicki, Edward L., New Delhi 

Ziman, Barry F., Jakarta 
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PERSONNEL: Foreign Service 


TRANSFERS 


Aho, Dolores A., Germany to London 

Baker Jr., John A., Italy to Office of the 
Coordinator of Refugee Affairs 

Banks, Anita D., Hong Kong to Opera- 
tions Center 

Barbieri, Albert F., Helsinki to Visa Office 

Bargeron Jr., John H., Managua to Tel 
Aviv 

Barnes, Clair C., Manila to Tehran 

Beam, John C., Algiers to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Belk, William E., Belgium to Tehran 

Bennett, Dennis D., European Affairs to 
Belgrade 

Bennett, John T., Guatemala to Faculty 
Adviser 

Billick, Barbara T., Manila to European 
Affairs 

Bittle, Dorothy J., The Hague to Athens 

Boldy, Ruth A., Bonn to Soviet Affairs 

Borg, Parker W., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to African Affairs 

Brandt, Mary Rose, ICA to Human Rights 
and Humanitarian Affairs 

Bredeck, Duane R., Bombay to Buenos 
Aires 

Briggs, Everett E., Colombia to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Bryan Jr., Robert A., USSR to Panama 

Burget, Isela Bulnes, Madrid to Hong 
Kong 

Burke, John R., Georgetown to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Bushelle, Grell T., Port-au-Prince to Lon- 
don 

Butcher W. Scott, Kuala Lampur to Op- 
erations Center 

Butkus, Lois A., Accra to Manila 

Calisti, Calisto, Germany to Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Calinan, Gwendolyn L., Accra to Bonn 

Cavanaugh Jr., Louis N., Geneva to 
Montreal 

Cheslaw, Irving G., Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Port-O-Spain 

Cockerill, Glenn A., San’a to Singapore 

Collins Jr., David L., Philippines to Accra 

Coor, Lawrence Witten, Cairo to Algiers 

Corte, Arthur B., Abidjan to Tunis 

Cunningham, William J., U.S. Mission to 
UN to International Organization Affairs 

Daisimer, Anthony S., Ndjamena to Kin- 
shasa 

Davis, Richard V., Bureau of Administra- 
tion, Administrative Services Division to 
Mexico 

Day, Terrance M., Accra to Bonn 

Deremer, Herbert, Libya to Kathmandu 

Deremer, Kathryn A., Libya to 
Kathmandu 

Dickman, Francois M., Abu Dhabi to 


Kuwait 

Diehl, John Christopher, Abu Dhabi to 
Office of Communications 

Dimarcantonio, Diane M., Canberra to 
Thessaloniki 

Edger, David N., Brazil to Inter-American 
Attairs 

Engel, David A., Palermo to Manila ° 

Farrell, Thomas A., Tehran to Ottawa 

Finney Jr., John D., Thailand to Lusaka 

Fitzgerald, Margaret M., Guatemala to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Fogarty, John Francis, Mexico to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Frasure, Robert C., Nigeria to Secretariat 
Staff 

Frechette, Myles R. Rene, Caracas to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Gabriel, William S., Kingston to Monrovia 

Gaffey, Rita, Tokyo to East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Gappa, Howard L., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion to Manila 

Garthoff, Raymond L., Sofia to European 
Affairs 

Glass, Robert Lindsey, Valletta to Quito 

Goffe, William Gregory, Rome to Intelli- 
gence and Research 

Gomez, Daniel A., Santiago to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Gossett, Asie, Colombo to Bureau of 
Administration 

Graner, Ralph H., Bamako to Bremen 

Grisser, Harold R., Oslo to Medical 
Services 

Guenther, Ethel L., Tripoli to Bridgetown 

Habib, Philip C., Foreign Service Career 
Development and Assignments to Office 
of Ambassador-at-large 

Halter, Karl Steven, Bogota to European 
Affairs 

Hardebeck, Marvin C., Communications 
Center to Berlin 

Hastings, Norman Slote, Manila to 
Fukuoka 

Hayes, Otis L., Lagos to Lilongwe 

Heaney, W. Donn, Kuala Lamrur to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Hiiton, Barry, Beijing to Osaka-Kobe 

Hittle, L. Bradley, Merida to Office of 
Legal Adviser 

Hoerrner, Jane B., African Affairs to 
Accra 

Hoffmann, Stephen Paul, Germany to 
Baghdad 

Holguin, Melquiades R., Bogota to Quito 

Holladay, Thomas L., Havana to 
Osaka-Kobe 

Holmes, Henry A., Rome to European 
Affairs 

Horacek, Hubert J., Abidjan to Amman 

Huggins, Joseph, USSR to Nairobi 
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PERSONNEL: FOREIGN SERVICE 


Jagen, Dorothy A., African Affairs to Dji- 
bouti 

Jefferson, Thomas K., Ndjamena to 
Lome 

Johnsen, Martin |., Madrid to Office of 
Communications 

Johnson, David Timothy, Ciudad Juarez 
to Office of the Secretary 

Kelly, Frank P., Santo Domingo to Visa 
Office 

Ketonen, Robert W., Hong Kong to Bel- 
grade 

Kilday, Lowell C., San Jose to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Kinkade, Jacque D., Bangkok to Pouch 
and Courier Operations 

Kinsey, Ina Jean, New Delhi to Brasilia 

Kozak, Larry Joseph, Bukavu to Medan 

Krause, Lawrence J., Cairo to Bangkok 

Kuhr, Bonnie Mae, Zaire to African Af- 
fairs 

Lane, Lyle F., Havana to Montevideo 

Lehel, Anna M., Ghana to African Affairs 

Leonard, James Fulton, U.S. Mission to 
UN to Office of Ambassador-at-large 

Linde, Deborah Lyn, Bangkok to Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs 

Lumsden Jr., George Q., Paris to Near 
East and South Asian Affairs 

Mack, James F., Punta Delgada to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Mann, Dolores J., Jerusalem to Near 
East and South Asian Affairs 

Marshall, Jim B., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Jakarta 

Masterman, Frances L., Accra to Vienna 

Matheron, Richard C., Ethiopia to Wind- 
hoek 

Mattox, Henry Ellis, Cairo to Near East 
and South Asian Affairs 

McClintock Jr., John D., Cairo to Athens 

McCormack, Richard L., Foreign Service 
Institute to Policy Planning Staff 

McEachern, Augusta M., Brasilia to Lon- 
don 

Meade, Frazier, Haiti to European Affairs 

Mendez, Raul A., Montevideo to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Mertz, Heien A., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs to Lima 

Miller, Thomas Joel, Foreign Service In- 
Stitute to Chiang Mai 

Moran, John L., Ecuador to Paris 

Morgan, Donnie E., Monrovia to Office of 
Communications 

Moser, Joyce, Argentina to Port-o-spain 

Munroe, Leslie J., The Hague to Col- 
ombo 

Niner Jr., Arthur M., Tripoli to Rabat 

Nobert, Spencer C., Saudi Arabia to 
Bonn 

Norland, Donald R., Gaborone to 
Ndjamena 

Obligacion, Amy J., Israel to Geneva 

Olton, Regina D., Switzerland to Jidda 

Padgett Ill, Robert J., Kinshasa to Office 
of Communications 


Ge 


Parker, Donald Edward, Canada to San- 
tiago 

Pascua, Gerard R., Canada to Santiago 

Pelletreau, Nancy Leslie, Consular Af- 
fairs, Citizens Emergency Center to 
Manila 

Poulin, Martin N., Prague to Geneva 

Presion, Glen David, Canada to 
Frankfurt 

Randolph Ill, Virgil P., Office of Inspector 
General to Bridgetown 

Ribera, Nivea M., Nairobi to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Ribera, Robert C., Nairobi to Communi- 
cations Center 

Richmond, Robert G., Port-au-Prince to 
Bureau of Personnel 

Riley, Eileen Ann, Port Moresby to Afri- 
can Affairs 

Roberts Jr., George B., Laos to 
Georgetown 

Romero, Cynthia E., New Delhi to Bom- 
bay 

Romero, Peter F., Santo Domingo to In- 
telligence and Research 

Rose, Jack B., Warsaw to Athens 

Rosendahl, Bradley J., Kuala Lampur to 
Bureau of Administration 

Satterfield, Bangta May, Kuwait to Van- 
couver 

Schloss, Donna Lee, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Mogadishu 

Schnarrs, Harlan |., Brasilia to Office of 
Communications 

Schneider, Robert W., Germany to Office 
of Communications 

Shapiro, Goodwin, Buenos Aires to Con- 
sular Affairs 

Sharp, David A., Indonesia to Office of 
Communications 

Sheinbaum, Gilbert H., Lilongwe to Cebu 

Sherry, John, Geneva to International 
Organization Affairs 

Sherwood, Nicholas A., Foreign Service 
Institute to Poznan 

Sisk, Charles H., 
Guangzhou 

Sizer, Henry Sears, Muscat to Near East 
and South Asian Affairs 

Skaltsounis, Helen G., Sweden to La Paz 

Smith, Clint E., Foreign Service Institute 
to Bucharest 

Smith, Grace H., London to La Paz 

Smith, Thomas W.M., African Affairs to 
Accra 

Smock, Donald L., Berlin to Tripoli 

Smoot, Mary Cynthia, Tripoli to Near 
East and South Asian Affairs 

Sorenson, Roger A., Geneva to Rome 

Sowers, Don Kenneth, Germany to 
European Affairs 

Spain, James W., Dar-es-Salaam to Afri- 
can Affairs 

Stafford Jr., Clarence O., Lagos to Office 
of Security, Investigations Division 

Stahiman, John W., Tegucigalpa to 
Dhahran 


Guatemala to 


Stigliani, Nicholas A., Turkey to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Stockwell, David Michael, Kuwait to Ara- 
bian Peninsula Affairs 

Stull, Lee T., Intergovernmental Assign- 
ment to East Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Tangney, Mildred M., Italy to Algiers 

Tarrant, James R., United Kingdom to 
Economic and Business Affairs 

Thomas Ill, Herbert S., Germany to Berlin 

Tkacik Jr., John J., Beijing to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs, Office of Regional 
Affairs 

Tom, Margaret S., Hong Kong to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Tomsen, Peter, USSR to Foreign Service 
Institute 

Tracy, Thomas M., European Affairs to 
Bureau of Administration 

Tremblay, Donald R., Philippines to Wel- 
lington 

Van Treeck, Douglas G., Foreign Service 
Institute to Belgrade 

Wackerbarth, Paul 
Tegucigalpa 

Walker, Howard K., Dar-es-Salaam to 
Pretoria 

Watson, Edward L., USSR to Mexico 

Webster, Christopher White, Buenos 
Aires to Georgetown 

White Jr., Ray E., South Africa to African 
Affairs 

White Jr., Robert W., Nairobi to Karachi 

Wiley, James F., Zaire to Tehran 

Williams, James E., Paris to Helsinki 

Wolle, William D., Intelligence and Re- 
search to Abu Dhabi 

Wright, Wilbur I., Italy to The Hague 


RESIGNATIONS 


Awad, Gary Victor, Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

Bowling, Ronald G., Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 

Braxton, Mynichia R., Bureau of Person- 
nel, Management Office 

Brown, Mary K., Kuala Lampur 

Bynoe, Elizabeth K., Bureau of Person- 
nel, Management Office 

Callahan, Courtney T., Maracaibo 

Chantres, Amparo, Paris 

Clark ll, Dow Jay, Ottawa 

Conner, David Michael, Office of In- 
spector General 

Cooks, Stoney, U.S. Mission to UN 

Cowey, Ross Edwin, Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research 

Crum, Wendy Jo, Inter-American Affairs 

De Los Santos, Edna, Inter-American 
Affairs 

Easton, Robert J., Austria 

Endrizzi, Marino S., Office of Legal Ad- 
viser 

Falken, Steven J., International Organi- 
zation Affairs 

Firth, Gordon R., Inter-American Affairs 

Gonzalez, Jean L., Bureau of Personnel, 


H., Bonn to 
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Management Office 

Gross, Seri A., Hong Kong 

Habenicht Il, Glenn W., Office of Secu- 
rity, Technical Services Division 

Heiser, Edward E., Bonn 

Hostetler, Stephen Richard, Foreign Af- 
fairs Document and Reference Center 

Hurley Jr., John J., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Kenney, Beryl E., Bureau of Personnel, 
Management Office 

Kile, Maria Filomena, Mazatlan 

Kinsella, Kevin Gordon, Inter-American 
Affairs 

Lestina, Nancy J., Office of Security, 
Freedom of Information and Privacy Di- 
vision 

Marsh, Bennett A., International Organi- 
zation Affairs 

McClelland, Roswell D., Classification 
and Declassification Center 

McCubbin, John G., Bureau of Consular 
Affairs 

McDuffie, Denise L., Bureau of Person- 
nel, Management Office 

McDuffie, Heidemarie E., Madrid 

Miller, Franklin C., Politico-Military Af- 
fairs 

Miller, Susan R., Brussels 

Ochoa, Cristina C., Bureau of Personnel, 
Management Office 

Olson, Clinton Louis, Classification and 
Declassification Center 

Parker Jr., Bernard, Mexico 

Poneman, Daniel B., Politico-Military Af- 
fairs 

Pothuisje, Arthur R., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Powell, John M., Near East and South 
Asian Affairs 

Richey, Earle J., Classification and De- 
classification Center 

Rosario, Miguelina J., Santo Domingo 

Schwartz, Karen Ann, San Salvador 

Sisk, Sabine, Guatemala 

Steinmetz, Ingeborg B., Mexico 

Swope, Warren L., Inter-American Affairs 

True, Sally, Tijuana 

Williams, Marie Grimes, Kingston 

Williamson, Andrea Jean, 
American Affairs 

Yeaton, Janice Amelia, Calgary 


Inter- 


RETIREMENTS 


Gasparini, Nancy L., Zagreb 

Girsch, Genevieve M., Mexico 

Hanlon, Robert J., Beirut 

Hataway Jr., James D., Politico-Military 
Affairs 

McBee, Major W., International Narcotics 
Matters 

Redden, Normand W., London 

Reis, Norma L., Moscow 

Sauve, Phyllis C., Inter-African Affairs 

Stokes, Birney A., Maseru 

Van Hollen, Christopher, Office of In- 
spector General @ 
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Appointment as FSO-4, consular 
officer and secretary 


“Carmen C. Suro-Bredie 


“Converting from Foreign Service Infor- 
mation Officer. 


Reappointment as FSO-6, consular 
officers and secretaries 


Robert S. Hagen 
Daniel Charles Kurtzer 


Appointment as FSO-6, consular 
officers and secretaries 


Fernando Sanchez 
Martha Lucille Sardinas 


FSRs to be consular officers 


Richard D. Broadway 
James T. L. Dandridge II 
Luciano D’Angelo 
Myles R. Denny-Brown 
Herbert D. Deremer 
Peter H. Himmelberger 
Berne M. Indahl 

John H. Jomeruck 
Judy Dianne Knowles 
John D. Markey 
James W. Meale 
Randall Speer 


FSRs to be consular officers 
and secretaries 


Thomas L. Ahern Jr. 
Margaret S. Astalos 
Thomas N. Bandy Jr. 
Roby C. Barrett 
Dennis D. Bennett 
Joseph C. Bernard 
David P. Bocskor 
Barbara A. Bryan 
Ronald M. Cinal 

John B. Conley 
Richard J. Cornish 
William J. Daugherty 
Norman M. Descoteaux 
William W. Douglass 
Matthew K. Gannon 
Roger J. Hartmann 
Thomas D. Hawbaker 
Barry Hilton 

Gordon J. Hopman 
Richard C. Jacobson 
Keith C. Johnson 
Malcolm K. Kalp 
Thomas J. Keenan 
Gilbert E. Kindelan II 
James M. Lanham 
David H. MacDonnell 
Theodore J. Michel Jr. 
Donna Mychalejko 
William B. North 
George E. O’Keefe 


FOREIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS 


The Senate confirmed the following nominations on November 26: 


Richard L. Palmer Sr. 
Enrique Pérez 
William G. Potter 
Vincent A. Principe 
Donald M. Richardson II 
Martin J. Sattler 
Conrad C. Schubert 
Robert W. Stanton 
Reynold F. Stelloh III 
Dorothy Sturges 

F. Anthony Whitehorn 
David R. Wilson 
Diane D. Windeler 
Freddie R. Woodruff 


FSRs who are candidates for appoint- 
ment as Junior FSOs, to be consular 
officers and secretaries 


Trent A. Bagley 
Elizabeth Barnett 
Robert Stewart Barney 
Elizabeth Pritchard Barr 
Joyce Anne Barr 

Scott D. Bellard 
Gregory L. Berry 
William M. Blaine Ill 
Karl Edward Bohimann 
James Bradford Bond 
Donald Edgar Braum 
Jill Farrelly Byrnes 
Frank John Coulter Jr. 
Frances R. Culpepper 
Scott Danaher 
Rebecca T. Diaz 
Jeannette Dubrow 
William A. Eaton 
Michael Paul Fleischer 
Robert Cornelius Friel 
Jetfrey Wood Garrison 
Michael Patrick Glover 
Carla Marie Gratz 
Mason S. Green 

Britta Gundersen 

Holly Helen Hamachek 
James Jay Hamilton 
William Thomas Harris Jr. 
James Thomas Heg 
Debra D. Henke 
William Holway Hill II 
Emily Hodges 

Robert B. Houston Ill 
Clyde Lawton Jardine Jr. 
Carolyn Ruth Johnson 
Richard Garon Johnson 
Laurence M. Kerr 
Alexander T. Kirkpatrick 
Barbara Ann (Jachna) LaBrie 
Richard B. LeBaron 
Edwin Thomas Lee 
Craig Richard Lingel 
John P. Markey Jr. 
Patricia L. McArdle 
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Lili Ming 

Robin Jan Morritz 
Anthony C. Newton 
Steven S. Olson 
Stephen Roy Pattison 
Lucy Allan Perron 
Constance Ann Phliipot 
Sarah See Pitts 

David Reyes Ramos 
Mark Adams Safford 
Miriam M. Saif 

Camille Elizabeth Sailer 
David Mayer Shapiro 
Charles Bronson Skinner 
Michael A. Spangler 
Carolyn Smith Spillane 
William Martin Strawn 

J. Bradley Swanson 
Bruce E. Thomas 
Jeanne E. Topka 
Eugene P. Tuttle 

Karen Jo Van Pelt 
Frederick John Vogel 
Stephen Gerald Wesche 
Arkell David Weygandt Jr. 
Kevin M. Whitaker 

Roy L. Whitaker 

James G. Williard 

Mary Jo Wills 

Thomas Stephen Windmuller 
Mark F. Wong 

Brian Cha Kyung Woo 


FSRs to be secretaries 


Priscilla M. Boughton 
Eliseo Carrasco 

Bruce F. Duncombe 
Joseph M. Kemper 

George J. Krieger Jr. 

John F. Purinton 

Aldelmo Ruiz 

Anthony M. Schwarzwalder 
Robert E. Shepherd 


FSSOs to be consular officers 


Helen M. Collings 
Naomi Sue Edwards 
Antoinette C. Jackson 
Lucille G. McElhoe 
Joseph C. Miles 
Dorothy A. Painter 
Ingrid Pfanzelt @ 


143d Foreign Service 
class sworn in 


Forty-nine members of the 143rd 
class of the Foreign Service com- 
pleted their orientation studies at the 
Foreign Service Institute on Novem- 
ber 2. The class, which includes 24 
women, was sworn in at a ceremony 
in the Benjamin Franklin Room on 
September 26. Inspector general 
Robert C. Brewster was the speaker. 
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The officers hail from 21 states 
and the District of Columbia. New 
York leads with seven representa- 
tives, California is second with six, 
and Illinois has five. Two members 
were born abroad—in Cuba and the 
United Kingdom. Sixteen officers 
have been assigned to the economic/ 
commercial cone; 13 to the political, 
12 to the administrative, and 8 to the 
consular cone. 

The average age of the new class 
is 28. The group holds 87 college 
degrees—49 bachelor’s or their 
equivalents, 24 master’s, 10 doctor- 
ates in philosophy, and four doctor- 
ates in law or jurisprudence. They 
have attended scores of colleges and 
universities throughout the United 
States. In addition, many have at- 
tended foreign institutions of higher 
learning, including the universities of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Madrid, Bor- 
deaux, Edinburgh, Dakar, Helsinki, 
Leningrad and the Pushkin Institute in 
Moscow. 

The class has had wide experi- 
ence. It includes a former Peace 
Corps director in Kenya and Liberia 
(Herbert Tyson); a Peace Corps vol- 
unteer in Fiji (Mason Green); a staff 
assistant to Senator Howard H. Baker 
Jr. (R.-Tenn.) (Holly Hamacheck); a 
consultant with the Department of 
Defense (Jennifer Ward); a Fulbright 
scholar in Yuogoslavia (Michael 
Spangler); an employee with the Bra- 
zilian Institute for Space Research 
(Richard LeBaron); a student intern in 
the Department (Constance Phlipot); a 
student intern in Banjul (Scott 
Danaher); a Marine Corps officer 
(Donald Braum); a Navy officer 
(Robert Friel) and two Army officers 
(James Bond and Laurence Kerr). 


Exam applications decline 


Applications for the 1979 For- 
eign Service officer written examina- 
tion total approximately 15,000. This 
compares with some 17,000 in 1978, 
18,000 in 1977 and a high of 20,800 
in 1975. 


Retirement for Foreign 
Service nationals 


Director general Harry G. Barnes 
Jr. has requested overseas posts to re- 
view the possibility of adopting local 


prevailing retirement plans for 
Foreign Service national employees— 
instead of enrolling them in the U.S. 
Civil Service Retirement System. The 
posts were asked to report their find- 
ings to the Department by January 30. 
Congress has recommended that the 
Department adopt local retirement 
plans ‘‘wherever possible.”’ 

This policy is currently being 
carried out in some 70 countries. 
During the past two years, U.S. mis- 
sions in such countries as Bahrain, 
Portugual, Niger, Israel, Korea, 
Thailand and Peru have either adopted 
the local retirement plan for new 
hires, or are engaged in that effort 
with the Department’s assistance. 
U.S. officials point out that there are 
a number of factors which have 
prompted some U.S. missions to use 
the local retirement system. These in- 
clude the general improvement in so- 
cial security benefits in foreign coun- 
tries; the availability of medical 
benefits to an employee and his fam- 
ily throughout their lifetimes; pay- 
ment of pensions in local currency, 
thus avoiding the fluctuations in the 
exchange rate. Information regarding 
the adoption of a local retirement 
system for Foreign Service nationals 
may be obtained from the Foreign 
Nationals Division, Bureau of 
Personnel. @ 


Changes are proposed in 
disability retirement 


The Office of Personnel Man- 
agement (OPM) is considering sig- 
nificant changes in the Civil Service 
retirement disability program to im- 
prove its operation and eliminate pos- 
sible abuses. A study by OPM of the 
program, with proposed changes, is 
being sent to federal agencies and 
other concerned groups for comment 
before final proposals for change are 
made. 

Proposed changes include legis- 
lation to tighten the limitation on 
earnings by persons who have retired 
under the program, and to eliminate 
disability retirement for employees 
who are eligible for voluntary retire- 
ment. The study also calls for im- 
proved policing of the disability roll 
and priority rehiring for medically re- 
covered annuitants. & 
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PROMOTIONS 
GS-15 


Judith Ann Hipler Bello, Office of Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser for Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs; Cynthia Caren Cannady, 
Office of Assistant Legal Adviser for Afri- 
can Affairs; David Allen Colson, Office of 
Assistant Legal Adviser for Oceans, Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs; Theresa A. Maniy, Office of Civil 
Service Career Development and Assign- 
ments. 


GS-14 


Frances Ann Armstrong, Office of As- 
sistant Legal Adviser for Inter-American 
Affairs; Lori Fisler Damrosch, Office of 
Assistant Legal Adviser for Economic and 
Business Affairs; Alan J. Kreczko, Office 
of Assistant Legal Adviser for UN Affairs; 
Peter Murray Olson, Office of Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Oceans, International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs; 
Donald E. J. Stewart, Office of U.S. Rep- 
resentative to Organization of American 
States. 


GS-13 


Natalie Hall Lee, Publishing and Repro- 
duction Division; Mary Elizabeth 
McLeod, Office of Assistant Legal Adviser 
for Oceans, International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs; Ted Lawrence 
Stein, Office of Assistant Legal Adviser 
for UN Affairs. 


GS-12 


Dennis James Gallagher, Office of As- 
sistant Legal Adviser for Management; 
Peter A. Knecht, Public Affairs, Special 
Projects Staff. 


GS-11 


Bobby Lee Coble, Publishing and Repro- 
duction Division; Theodoshia P. Coley, 
European Affairs; Lawrence T. Harris, 
Foreign Affairs Document and Reference 
Center; Virginia L. Johnson, Inter- 
American Affairs; Paula J. Scheffer, 
Bureau of Administration. 


GS-9 


Juanita D. Adams, Public Affairs, Edito- 
rial Division; Alvin L. Coleman, Audio- 
Visual Services; Joan Carole Donahue, 
Office of Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs; Carey E. Dvorak, Pouch and 
Courier Operations; Blair P. Hall, Foreign 
Affairs Document and Reference Center; 
Larry Winter Roeder Jr., International 
Organization Affairs; John Joseph 
Stever, Supply and Transportation Divi- 
sion. 
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GS-8 


Sheila M. Allena, Office of Position and 
Pay Management; Deborah J. Godfrey, 
Arabian Peninsula Affairs; Suzanne C. 
Hicks, Caribbean Affairs; Beverly J. 
Roundtree, Politico-Military Affairs; 
Marilyn Shapiro, Information Systems 
Office. 


GS-7 


Catherine L. Allee, Consular Affairs, 
Public Affairs Staff; Elsie Janice Denny, 
Office of Assistant Legal Adviser for 
Politico-Military Affairs; Eleanor E. Erice, 
Office of Equal Employment Opportunity; 
Ellen-Marie McHale, Office of !nspector 
General; Consuelo Pachon, Mexican Af- 
fairs; Thomas A. Palcic, Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center; Clara 
S. Rubidoux, Politico-Military Affairs; 
Phylis N. Rubin, National Commission for 
UNESCO; Joanne M. Sala, Management 
Operations; Kathleen A. Stemplinski, 
International Organization Affairs; Shirley 
Stewart, Protocol; Lori Lynn West, 
Politico-Military Affairs. 


GS-6 


Jill Marie Ahearn, Office of Security, In- 
vestigations Division; Kimberley A. Bas- 
sler, Foreign Service Institute; Ruby A. 
Berry, Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific Affairs, Office of 
Non-Proliferation and Export Policy; Mary 
L. Edwards, Office of Fuels and Energy; 
Margaret L. Ermilio, Office of Security, 
Investigations Division; Lynn K. Fliakas, 
Historian’s Office; Lillian K. Fochs, Office 
of U.S. Representative to Organization of 
American States; Celeste E. Kuhia, Car- 
ibbean Affairs; Carolyn M. Lyles, Pub- 
lishing and Reproduction Division; Wanda 
L. Thomason, Bureau of Personnel, Re- 
tirement Division; Kimm S. Watson, Man- 
agement Operations. 


GS-5 


Alejandro J. Arrivas, San Francisco 
Passport Agency; Kathleen M. Fitzpat- 
rick, International Organization Affairs; 
Nancy H. Gillian, Budget and Finance; 
Kendra L. Kleiner, Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Office of Commercial Affairs; 
Lisa T. Kuhn, Art in Embassies Staff; 
Ethel M. Patterson, Passport Office; 
Stephen O. Price, Budget and Finance; 
Eva O. Tyler, Foreign Service Institute; 
Iris E. Uchimura, Passport Office; Ruth 
M. Wallick, Passport Office; Valiria C. 
Young, Economic and Business Affairs, 
General Commercial Policy Division. 


GS-4 


Ann M. Aquilo, Passport Office; Nancy 
M. Bennett, Passport Office; Cecelia 
Blue, Passport Office; Yvonne B. 
Chuang, European Affairs; Barbara M. 
Freeland, Office of Security, Technical 
Services Division; Violet L. Gruner, San 
Francisco Passport Agency; Rose E. Har- 
ris, Passport Office; Larry T. Hart, Pouch 
and Cotrier Operations; Cheryl Y. 
Jackson, Foreign Affairs Document and 
Reference Center; Deborah E. Marable, 
Inter-American Affairs; Linda B. Per- 
kins, Passport Office; Mary E. Ponder, 
Office of Security, Investigations Division; 
David E. Roberts, East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, Economic Policy Office; Emogene 
E. Winston, Passport Office; Julianna 
Hildegard Zavada, Language Services 
Division. 
GS-3 


Aaron E. Colbert, Supply and Transpor- 
tation Division; Miriam Rios, Supply and 
Transportation Division. 


GG-12 


Ellen M. Bunker, U.S. Mission to UN; 
Marvin D. Crabtree, International Bound- 
ary Commission. 


GG-10 

Patsy R. Agee, U.S. Mission to UN. 
GG-6 

Janice Lee Miller, U.S. Mission to UN. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Battle, Linda Lee, Passport Office 

Benton, Marjorie Craig, U.S. Mission to 
UN 

Bobby, Wayne S., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Bremer, Mireille R., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Brown, Laura Maria, Passport Office 

Burrill, Charlene L., Medical Services 

Coopersmith, Esther L., U.S. Mission to 
UN 

Crockett, Karen G., Office of Security 

Dikeos, Gary S., Pouch and Courier Op- 
erations 

Dunfey, William L., U.S. Mission to UN 

Famili, Catherine A., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Filson, Sandra D., Office of Northern 
European Affairs 

Fletcher, Mildred W., Employees Serv- 
ices Center 

Grady, Susan M., Bureau of European 
Affairs 
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Gutschmit, David A., Intelligence and 
Research 

Hansen, Patricia S., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Henry, Edolia Williams, Passport Office 

Hill, Irene G., Economic and Business 
Affairs, Planning and Economic Analysis 
Staff 

Jones, Carmen Biondo, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Keough, Marian R., Office of Secretariat 
to U.S. National Commission for UN- 
ESCO 

Leonard, Eunice M., Western European 
Affairs 

Lewis, Ruth L.W., Protocol 

Massey, Patricia B., Comptroller's Office 

McDevitt, Elaine, Public Affairs, Special 
Projects Staff 

McQuinn, Ira C., Pouch and Courier Op- 
erations 

Mylko, Oleg, Foreign Service Institute 

Owen, Roberts B., Office of Legal Ad- 
viser 

Paima, Mario Alfonso, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Parrotte, Willis R., Protocol 

Reese, Laverne R., Passport Office 

Rodgers, David A., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Recruitment, Examination and 
Employment 

Rosen, Howard T., U.S. Mission to UN 

Rush, Kelly Jean, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Swenson, Elaine C., Panamanian Affairs 

Vavoudis, Lucinda, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

White, La Verne W., Office of Maritime 
Affairs 

Yu, Hsiu-Chuan L., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Barbour, Kathryn A., Overseas Schools 
to Foreign Service Institute 

Cahoon, Alicia N., Inter-American Affairs 
to International Narcotic Matters 

Condon, Martha L., Central American 
Affairs to Public Affairs 

Cotten, Dorothea B., Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center to 
Politico-Military Affairs 

DeVivo, Diane D., Passport Office to 
Management Operations 

Duncan, Cynthia A., Intelligence and Re- 
search to Medical Services 

Fletcher, Linda M., Employees Services 
Center to Bureau of Personnel 

Frank, Valerie, Policy Planning Staff to 
Office of Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs 

Joseph, Cora, Passport Office to Pub- 
lishing and Reproduction Division 

Kokal, John J., East Asian Affairs to In- 
telligence and Research—Near East 
and South Asia 

Mahier, Lois E., Intelligence and Re- 
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search to Secretary’s Office 

Nash, Janet P., Intelligence and Re- 
search to Office of Legal Adviser, Treaty 
Affairs 

Padgett, Gary W., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Economic and Business 
Affairs, Office of Fuels and Energy 

Putnam, Dawn Marie, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Supply and Transporta- 
tion Division 

Radnoti, Mary C., Budget and Finance to 
Office of Legal Adviser 

Salser, Diane E., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Bureau of Personnel 

Slaughter Jr., Harold J., Administrative 
and Clerical Pool to Economic and 
Business Affairs 

Stewart, Ruth H., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs to Consular Affairs 

Stone, Mary Susan, Budget and Finance 
to Inter-American Affairs 

Swan, Scarlett Merle, -oreign Service 
Institute to Operations Center 


RESIGNATIONS 


Aleman, Cecelia S., Office of Oceans and 
Polar Affairs 

Alston, Doris |., Bureau of Personnel 

Arvelo, Myrna, U.S. Mission to UN 

Barry, Suzanne Magdalen, Passport Of- 
fice 

Bodine, Anne C., Office of Department 
Executive Director 

Bonner Ill, Douglas G., Budget and Fi- 
nance 

Bradley, Camille L., Office of Curator, 
Diplomatic Reception Rooms 

Brown, Renee D., Passport Office 

Campbell, Vivian E., Passport Office 

Chatelin, Marie-Christine, Foreign 
Service Institute 

Chi, Hsiaojung L., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Coleman, Rosa M., Passport Office 

Coy, Rossana, Foreign Service Institute 

Curtis, Kenneth M., International Joint 
Commission 

Daniel, Jacquelyn A., Office of Depart- 
ment Executive Director 

Davis, Jeffrey M., Budget and Finance 

Davis, Patricia L., Office of Department 
Executive Director 

Davis, Venus M., European Affairs 

Deily, Theresa M., Office of Department 
Executive Director 

Doughty, Vanieta E., African Affairs 

Evans, Alison, Consular Affairs, Citizens 
Emergency Center 

Fagan, Leeanne, Office of Department 
Executive Director 

Files, Terri B., Budget and Finance 

Fleming, Camilla G., Supply and Trans- 
portation Division 

Grant, James P., U.S. Mission to UN 

Gray Jr., Clyde, Medical Services 

Grice, Constance, Office of Permanent 
Representative to the UN 


Gunnoe, Daisybell, Office of Inspector 
General 

Hansell, Herbert J., Office of Legal Ad- 
viser 

Hansen, Patricia S., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Hopkins, Stephen F., Passport Office 

Jackson, Andre R., East Asian Affairs 

Jackson, Sandra Kay, U.S. Mission to 
UN 

Jeffcoat, Ariene, Medical Services 

Jonas, Marlene E., New York Passport 
Agency 

Jones, Vestina D., International Organi- 
zation Affairs 

Judd, Joan E., Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral 

Katz, Florence, Passport Office 

Kirk, Gall L., Office of Under Secretary 
for Management 

Knowles, Neola V., Passport Office 

Lake, Zandra M., African Affairs 

Landry, Stephen Arthur, Passport Office 

Martin, Susan Elizabeth, Executive Se- 
cretariat 

Maskell, Anne E., Passport Office 

Maynor, Fredrick Lee, Passport Office 

Moya, Margaret-Haley S., Passport Of- 
fice 

O’Neal, Anita L., Passport Office 

Pagano, James Bernard, Office of Coor- 
dinator, UN Conference on Science and 
Technology for Development 

Pappas, Evelyn D., Office of Security, 
Special Assignments Staff 

Parker, Patricia A., Passport Office 

Pelham, Alison L., Budget and Finance 

Perkins, Linda B., Passport Office 

Pernot, Francoise Marcelle, Foreign 
Service Institute 

Phelps, Richard D., Pouch and Courier 
Operations 

Ramsey, Stephen D., Executive Se- 
cretariat 

Rennie, Rustica L., Passport Office 

Robertson, Charlita R., Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Rubinstein, Norman, Supply and Trans- 
portation Division 

Ruffin, Delois L., Supply and Transporta- 
tion Division 

Simpson, Norma K., Supply and Trans- 
portation Division 

Sinclair, Janice E., Budget and Finance 

Smiraglia, Frank J., European Affairs 

Smith, Janice L., Office of Coordinator, 
UN Conference on Science and Tech- 
nology for Development 

Smith, Lillie C., Medical Services 

Smith, Renny T., Office of Ambassador- 
at-large 

Van Valkenburg, David R., Operations 
Center 

Vandewater Jr., Warren, Supply and 
Transportation Division 

Washington, Darlene R., Passport Office 

Watkins, Juanita M., Bureau of Person- 
nel 
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Wilson, Patricia A., Passport Office 
Woodson, Alfreda R., Passport Office 


RETIREMENTS 


Basket, John, Bureau of Administration, 


General Services Division 

Decker, Gladys M., Office of Under Sec- 
retary for Security Assistance, Science 
and Technology 

Haynesworth, Vivian L., Communica- 
tions Center 
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ihnat, Elsie, Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Pace, Travis R., Pouch and Courier Op- 
erations 

Robertson, Hosea E., Communications 
Center @ 


Deadlines near for Civil Service performance evaluations 


With deadlines approaching, the 
Department has revised and reprinted 
regulations and instructions governing 
performance evaluation for Civil 
Service employees. The evaluation 
form (OF-196) has not been changed. 
But the new rules covering its prep- 
aration apply to reports for the 1979 
rating period, which are due in a few 
weeks, as well as to 1980. 

The Department, in addition to 
revising the regulations (and codify- 
ing them in 3 FAM 1580), has printed 
Step-by-step instructions to assist in 
filling out the report. Officers rating 
Civil Service employees for the past 
year are being encouraged to follow 
the new instructions carefully, and to 
keep the regulations handy to insure 
that evaluation reports are well and 
correctly completed. The revisions, 


intended to clarify and strengthen 
performance appraisal, are part of a 
larger effort which will continue over 
the next several years under the Civil 
Service Reform Act to improve su- 
pervision, appraisal, and career de- 
velopment. 


Two changes 


Two substantive regulation 
changes have been made. Starting 
next year, reports rating supervisors 
will have to comment on their timeli- 
ness and capability in evaluating sub- 
ordinates. Although this requirement 
is being imposed only with the rating 
period beginning January 1, rating 
officers are encouraged to apply the 
same criteria in evaluating super- 
visors’ performance in 1979. 

The second revision spells out 
the responsibility of bureau executive 
directors to inform the Office of Per- 
formance Evaluation of those respon- 
sible for delinquent evaluation re- 
ports, and the office’s duty to initiate 
appropriate disciplinary action. 
‘*These revisions supplement other 
efforts the bureaus, including the 
Bureau of Personnel, are carrying out 
to increase awareness and apprecia- 
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tion among supervisors of the value of 
attentive standard setting, counseling, 
feedback and appraisal in motivating 
and developing employees,’’ said 
John H. Rouse, director of the evalu- 
ation office. ‘‘We hope that with a 
concerted campaign we can not only 
reduce the serious delays and indif- 
ference that too often have affected 
evaluation report completion in recent 
years, but also begin to make good 
performance appraisal a well-accepted 
and utilized management tool.”’ 


Adjective ratings 


The new regulations also incor- 
porate changes previously made in the 
definition of a ‘‘Satisfactory’’ rating 
to elminate some misunderstanding 
that had arisen that such a rating 
somehow indicates less than fully ac- 
ceptable performance. The present 
definition (‘‘performance meets or 
exceeds requirements .. .”’) should 
be understood as a positive indication 
of successful performance and is the 
level of performance to be expected 
of most employees, Mr. Rouse said. 

For an ‘‘excellent’’ or ‘‘out- 
standing’’ ranking, the requirement 
remains that all block ratings of work 
elements set out in Part A of the re- 
port be rated 5 for ‘‘outstanding”’ and 
4 or 5 for “‘excellent.’’ In addition, 
the regulations now make clear that 
an ‘‘excellent’’ or ‘‘outstanding’’ 
rating must be fully substantiated in 
the narrative comments in Part 1B of 
the report. Executive directors con- 
tinue to be responsible for approving 
or disapproving these ratings, as well 
as ‘‘unsatisfactory’’ ratings, and must 
sign evaluation reports at Part F to in- 
dicate concurrence. 


Employee notification 
and performance file 


Several sections of the regula- 
tions were also amended to make 
clear that any action affecting the 
evaluation report, or the official per- 


sonnel folder of an employee, must be 
brought to the attention of the em- 
ployee. Thus any material not ac- 
cepted for inclusion in the folder will 
be returned to the employee, or the 
employee will be notified. Any au- 
thorized changes in the evaluation re- 
ports made by the Office of Perform- 
ance Evaluation (such as deletion of 
inadmissible comments) or by execu- 
tive directors (revised adjective rat- 
ings) must be brought to the employ- 
ee’s notice, as well as any comments 
by review panels. 

The regulations also make clear, 
for the first time, that material such as 
letters of commendation and awards 
may not be accepted for inclusion in 
an employee’s folder unless requested 
by the employee. ‘‘Hopefully this 
will correct the erroneous notion of 
many employees that this kind of 
positive information is routinely in- 
cluded in their performance folders,”’ 
Mr. Rouse said. ‘‘Only the employee 
can ensure that his or her performance 
record is well documented.’’ 


Grievances and appeals 


While the procedures remain un- 
changed for filing a grievance seeking 
to amend or delete parts of an evalua- 
tion report, the separate procedure for 
appealing an adjective rating has been 
revised to conform to the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Act. The opportunity that 
previously existed to appeal to a Civil 
Service Commission board is no 
longer available. Now adjective- 
rating appeals may be made only to a 
performance rating review panel or- 
ganized by the Office of Performance 
Evaluation. The decision of this inde- 
pendent panel is final. Mr. Rouse 
noted that there have been only two 
appeals of adjective ratings in the two 
years the procedure has been avail- 
able. 


Completing Civil Service evaluations 


He added: ‘‘Together with the 
step-by-step instruction sheets, the 
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PERSONNEL: CIVIL SERVICE 


consolidated regulations should im- 
prove understanding of the appraisal 
process and ease preparation of eval- 
uation reports. A little care in plan- 
ning report preparation, and review- 
ing the requirements, can make the 
burden of report writing a lot easier 
on the rating officer and also reduce 
the workload on review panels, 
executive directors and my own of- 
fice. We must review and process the 
reports and, too often, we have to 
send them back for correction.”’ 

Apart from prompt completion, 
Mr. Rouse said, the major problem 
areas observed in the reporting proc- 
ess have been: 

—Failure to reach agreement on 
the performance requirements at the 
beginning of the rating period. This 
must be done in advance, so that an 
employee can know what is required 
of him or her and also have a basis for 
discussing performance during the 
year. 

—High ratings of ‘‘excellent’’ or 
‘‘outstanding’’ that (a) must be 
changed because all of the work- 
requirement blocks have not been 
marked high enough, or that (b) are 
not supported by the narrative com- 
ments. 

—Failure to follow the rules on 
inadmissible comments. Frequently 
reports must be amended or sent back 
because a rating or reviewing officer, 
or a rated employee, has forgotten 
that none of them may mention any- 
where in the report such things as 
age, family, retirement plans, reluc- 
tance to work voluntary overtime, or 
personal characteristics that are not 
shown to affect performance. 

Mr. Rouse asserted: ‘‘Rating of- 
ficials in particular can, with a little 
advance planning, ease the burden of 
report completion for them, and for 
all who must review and process the 
reports. Timely and attentive comple- 
tion of reports will ensure that rating 
or reviewing officers need not be con- 
cerned that they themselves may be 
marked down in their own appraisals. 
The new regulations put a higher 
premium on good appraisal. As Sen- 
ior Executive Service performance 
pay provisions go into effect, and also 
the merit pay system and work re- 
quirement revisions in the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Act, supervisors can ex- 
pect their own performance appraisal 
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Wage board promotions 


Tony R. Jones, Publishing and 
Reproduction Division, has been 
promoted to WI-12, and Chester 
Smiley, Supply and Transportation 
Division, to WG-5. 


and rewards increasingly to reflect 
how well they supervise and appraise 
subordinates. 

‘‘Most importantly, prompt report 
completion will assure that rated em- 
ployees will not be disadvantaged by 
the absence of a current report on 
file—for example in merit promotion 
competition. And it will set the stage 
for the rating period ahead. Careful 
performance appraisal at the end of 
the period, and early agreement on 
the work requirements for the new 
period, give supervisors a solid basis 
for improving employee understanding 
and productivity in 1980. 


Deadlines 


The evaluation form (OF-196) 
for 1979 must be submitted to the 
Office of Performance Evaluation by 
February 10. To meet this require- 
ment, unless executive offices direct 
otherwise, rating officials are ex- 
pected to complete the report by 
January 10. Reviewing officials and 
rated employees each have 10 days to 
prepare their parts of the report. 
Bureau review panels and executive 
offices together have only 10 more 
days to complete the process. ‘‘Fol- 
lowing the suggested schedule below 
might help participants get the job 
done easily and on time,’’ Mr. Rouse 
said. 


RATING OFFICIAL 

December —Collect notes on em- 
ployee performance and discuss per- 
formance over the rating period with 
the rated employee. Seek self-evalua- 
tion of employee, measured by work 
requirements and own view of major 
accomplishments. 

By January 1—Complete draft 
report, show to rated employee and 
discuss if desired. 

By January 10—Complete and 
sign report and send to reviewing of- 
ficer. (Retain copy just in case.) 

By February 15—Reach agree- 
ment with rated employee on work 


requirements for current rating 
period.) 


REVIEWING OFFICER 

By January 20—Reviewing offi- 
cial completes and signs review 
statement and sends report to rated 
employee. Discusses statement with 
the employee, if desired or requested. 


RATED EMPLOYEE 

By January 30 —Rated employee 
completes own comments, signs and 
sends to bureau executive office. If 
the rated employee does not sign and 
forward the report within 10 days of 
receiving it, the executive director 
sends a copy directly to the perform- 
ance evaluation office with an expla- 
nation of the missing signature. 


REVIEW PANEL 

Before February 5—Review 
panel completes review of report, dis- 
cussion and completion of any 
changes called for. Panel leader signs 
report and returns to executive office. 


EXECUTIVE DIVISION 

By February 10—Completes 
own responsibilities and submits re- 
port to the performance evaluation 
office, retaining one copy and re- 
turning one to rated employee. 


Summer employment 
program schedules 


Application dates and procedures 
have been set for the 1980 Summer 
Employment Program. Details are in 
the 1980 edition of the Summer Jobs 
Announcement, No. 414, issued by 
the Office of Personnel Management 
(OPM), which is available at Federal 
Job Information Centers. 

Applicants may apply for the 
written test until January 11. The 
written test will be administered in 
January and February. The program is 
divided into five categories: (1) cleri- 
cal jobs in GS-1 through GS-4 for 
which a clerical and verbal tests will 
be administered by OPM; (2) 
nonclerical jobs in GS-1 through 
GS-4 for which applicants apply di- 
rectly to agencies; (3) positions in 
grades GS-5 and above which require 
at least a bachelor’s degree or equiv- 
alent in experience; (4) trade and 
labor occupations; and (5) programs 
for needy youth and federal summer 
interns. & 
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personnel transfers only allow for 
‘*Resignations’’ and ‘‘Retire- 
ment.’’ Even so, it came as some- 
what of a surprise to me to dis- 
cover that I had resigned from the 
Service. In fact, I have been sec- 
onded to the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) (technically, a 
separation/transfer), and retain re- 
employment rights with the Serv- 
ice. 


















Sincerely, 
KANG S. HUANG 





Mr. Huang is correct. The 
heading ‘‘Resignations’’ in com- 
puter lists that are supplied to the 
NEWSLETTER include several 
categories of separations, such as 
separation/transfers, in addition to 
actual resignations. 


He didn’t, either 
SAN JosE, CALIF. 








DEAR SIR: 

I was surprised to learn that 
you claim | ‘‘resigned’’ from the 
Foreign Service (NEWSLETTER, 
August-September). On the con- 
trary, I was hoping to work for 
another 10 years when I reached 
age 60. I was, however, caught in 
the ‘‘Mandatory Retirement’ Act 
and had to leave the Service from 
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my last post, Seoul, Korea, in June 
1979. 

Since I have many friends in 
the Foreign Service still in active 
duty, I hope you will retract your 
statement and place me under the 
‘*Retirement’’ column. 


Sincerely, 
JACK W. RONTO 
Consul (ret.) 


Sorry, Mr. Ronto. Our com- 
puter goofed. 
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Mark Holbrook reacts to NEWSLETTER. 


Fan mail 


PARIS 


DEAR SIR: 

You may not realize the wide 
range of readership of your maga- 
zine—agewise, that is. Apparently, 
there was something on the cover 
that appealed to my 2%-year-old 
son, Mark. I discovered him on the 
sofa in this pose. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALLACE F. HOLBROOK 
% 
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Yeah! That’s us! 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 






























ANTANANARIVO 


DEAR SIR: 


You may be interested in a re- 
cent bill I received from Master 
Charge (copy enclosed). I know 
the public sometimes thinks we’re 


a bit spacey, but this is ridiculous. 


Sincerely, 
ROGER N. COHEN 
Communications program officer @ 
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Take stock in America 





Buy US. Savings Bonds 
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AWARDS FOR LENGTH OF SERVICE* 


*_This is a list of employees as of July 
who have completed the eligibility require- 
ments for receipt of length-of-service awards. 
Actual presentation may be at a later date. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Charles J. Hoefler (35) 
Raphael Murphy (35) 
Alexander S. Chodakowski (30) 
David E. Lheureux (30) 
Raymong Scroggs (30) 
Eleanor M. Hill (25) 
Ralph Madden (25) 
John K. Ivie (20) 

Bettye J. Gross (20) 
Gerald L. Writt (20) 
Marion L. Rogers (10) 
Norman Rubinstein (10) 
Leroy A. Wallin (10) 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Marvin L. Garrett Jr. (30) 
Margie M. Sirianni (30) 
Francis J. Kelley (25) 
Barbara H. Maxwell (25) 
Herman E. Moore (25) 
Robert D. Blair (20) 
James D. Phillips (20) 
Thomas G. McGrath (10) 
Barbara Jo Rollins (10) 


CONSULAR AFFAIRS 


Marcella M. Baliles (35) 
Dorothy F.Schweinhaut(35) 
Damon I. Miura (25) 

Eula Lee Truesdell (25) 

Mable Odette Buckner (10) 
Suzanne E. Czudak (10) 

Herbert W. H. Kauffin (10) 


EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


Josiah W. Bennett (35) 
Robert W. Skiff (35) 
Robert E. Park (30) 
William A. Brown (25) 
Colette T. Dickey (25) 
Lawrence H. Williams (25) 
Aubrey D. Decker (20) 
Lloyd E. Martin (20) 
John F. McPoland (20) 
John D. Moller (20) 
Irwin B. Newman (20) 
Robert W. Wood (20) 
Dennis R. Thatcher (10) 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
Mary H. Wilson (25) 
MBABANE, Swaziland—Charge James 


R. Wachob, right, receives a 30-year pin 
from Ambassador Donald R. Norland. 
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INSPECTOR GENERAL’S OFFICE 
Sanford Menter (35) 
INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Edward T. Long (35) 
Cecilia E. Angelsberg (30) 
Pearl A. Baker (30) 

Harry A. Quinn (30) 
Walter F. Chang (25) 
Clifton G. Metzner Jr. (25) 
Ardith H. Miller (25) 
Beauveau B. Nalle (25) 
Vita A. Palazzolo (25) 
Charles W. Shaw (25) 
Franklyn E. Stevens (25) 
William C. Frietze (20) 
Burgess G. Wilson (20) 
Wayne G. Adams (10) 
Lynnwood Karl Minar (10) 
James C. Newman (10) 


MOSCOW —Tamara Belova, right, and 
Mayya Korolyuk receive awards for 30 
and 25 years’ service, respectively, in the 
Consular Section. Deputy chief of mis- 
sion Mark Garrison is at far right and 
Thomas R. Hutson, chief of the section, is 
at left. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS 


Jerome A. Aprile (25) 
Dorothy F. Brown (10) 
Mavis |. Warren (35) 


OCEANS AND INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC AFFAIRS 


Perry W. Linder (25) 
Gloria J. Glasgow (20) 
Michael Congdon (10) 
Regina L. Terry (10) 


PERSONNEL 


Philip J. Bourbon (25) 
Christian F. Frederick (25) 
Mary E. Kincaid (25) 
Richard B. Moon (25) 
Thomas D. Hawbaker (20) 
Philip P. Holts (20) 

James A. Stewart (20) 
William Ivar Bacchus (10) 
Sanford Watzman (10) 
Janice Yeadon (10) 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


Janet A. Nordstrom (20) 
Julia Jacobson (10) 
Ray A. Meyer (10) 

Ana F. Rodriguez (10) 





NEW DIRECTIVES 


Organization and functions 


The Office of the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Budget and Finance was transferred 
from the Bureau of Administration to a newly 
established Office of the Comptroller (M/ 
COMP) in the Office of the Under Secretary 
for Management, effective October 1. (FAMC 
No. 810) 

The Office for Combatting Terrorism has 
been transferred from the Office of the Under 
Secretary for Management to the Office of the 
Deputy Secretary. The symbol for the Office 
for Combatting Terrorism is changed from 
M/CT to D/CT. (FAMC No. 816) 


General 


On August 31, the American consulate 
general at Guangzhou, People’s Republic of 
China, was officially opened. The consulate 
general will perform consular services on a 
limited basis. (FAMC No. 815) 


Personnel 


This circular provides regulations and in- 
structions governing a program of grade and 
pay retention benefits for certain Civil Service 
employees who are demoted. The program also 
provides such employees with opportunities for 
placement in positions equal to their retained 
grade or pay. (FAMC No. 808) 

This circular transmits the precepts for the 
Special Review Board. These precepts provide 
the criteria and processes by which the Special 
Review Board reviews a performance stand- 
ards board’s selection-out designations for 
Foreign Service officers and Foreign Service 
Reserve officers with unlimited tenure. The 
precepts resulted from consultation/conferral 
with the exclusive employee organization, the 
American Foreign Service Association. 
(FAMC No. 813) 

This circular transmits the precepts for the 
performance standards boards. These precepts 
provide the criteria and processes by which 
boards identify those Foreign Service officers 
and Foreign Service Reserve officers with un- 
limited tenure who have not met the standard 
of performance required of their class by Sec- 
tion 633(a)(2) of the Foreign Service Act, as 
amended. (FAMC No. 814) 

Public Law 95-603 (5 U.S.C. 5948), ap- 
proved November 6, 1978, authorized a physi- 
cian’s comparability allowance for certain 
medical officers employed by the Department. 
The purpose of the law is to facilitate recruit- 
ment and retention of physicians employed by 
the Department despite the substantially higher 
incomes available to physicians employed by 
competing organizations or in the private prac- 
tice of medicine. (TL:PER-484) 

Probationary reports on Foreign Service 
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officers (FSOs) in the Junior Officer Program 
are submitted under procedures in FAMC No. 
749, Career Candidate Program, dated April 
24, 1978, or successor regulation. (TL:PER- 
484) 

The following requirements are based on 
Section 303 of the Civil Service Reform Act of 
1978 (Public Law 95-454), approved October 
13, 1978, and are effective August 11, 1979: 
(a) all Civil Service employees upon initial ap- 
pointment or assignment to a supervisory posi- 
tion are required to complete a one-year pro- 
bationary period; (b) upon initial appointment 
or assignment to a managerial position, if an 
employee has not previously completed satis- 
factorily a probationary period as a supervisor, 
the employee is required to complete a one- 
year probationary period; and (c) an employee 
whose initial appointment is to a position 
which is both supervisory and managerial is 
required to complete a single probationary 
period of one year. (TL:PER-1089) 


Communications and records 


This circular clarifies the use of the Dis- 
sent Channel. (FAMC No. 818) 

The revised security regulations reflect a 
major revision in classification policy in com- 
pliance with Executive Order 12065 of June 
28, 1978. It prescribes a new system for clas- 
sification and declassification of Government 








documents relating to national security. (Uni- 
form State/AID/USICA Regulations) 
(TL:CR-102) 


General services 


Graphic, photographic and technical 
services performed by the Audio Visual Serv- 
ices Division have been brought up to date in 
Sections 1920 through 1925. (TL:GS-1085) 

The sections covering official stationery 
(1360 through 1364.4, blue pages) are trans- 
ferred to Section 250 (white pages). 

The decision to change the federal paper 
size standard from 8 Xx 10-% to 8-% x 11 
inches was made by the Congress of the United 
States, Joint Committee on Printing. (TL:GS- 
1086) @ 


Less travel in 1980 


Congress has ordered a 6-2% 
reduction in travel and transportation 
expenditures in fiscal year 1980 for 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. The Office of Management and 
Budget has not yet determined the 
direct effect on the Department, but a 
significant cut is expected, State 
management officials said. @ 





‘*As far as I know, he’s the only American carrier in downtown Hong Kong.”’ 





BUREAU NOTES 


Secretary’s Office 


SECRETARY VANCE traveled to La 
Paz to attend the Organization of American 
States ninth general assembly, October 
20-24. Accompanying the Secretary were 
MRS. VANCE; PAUL BREMER, deputy 
executive secretary of the Department; 
RICHARD GRAHAM, international relations 
officer, Bureau of Human Rights; THOMAS 
RESTON, deputy assistant for public affairs; 
DWIGHT BABCOCK, medical officer; 
RICHARD BALTIMORE, special assistant to 
the Secretary; DONALD BARNES, interpre- 
ter, Office of Language Services; COOKIE 
CLARK, secretary, Secretariat Staff; GREG- 
ORY GAY, Office of International Confer- 
ences; MARIE HUHTALA, staff officer, 
Secretariat Staff; ALBERT JAREK, trip 
administrative officer, Executive Secretariat; 
MICHAEL KONNER, staff officer, Sec- 
retariat Staff; LINDA LEYBLE, secretary, 
Secretariat Staff; ELVA MORGAN, personal 
assistant to the Secretary; VIRON VAKY, 
assistant secretary for inter-American affairs; 
and STEPHANIE VAN REIGERSBERG, in- 
terpreter, Office of Language Services. 


October 26-27, Secretary Vance traveled 
to Gainesville, Fla., to address the Florida 
Blue Key banquet. Accompanying the Secre- 
tary were RICHARD BALTIMORE, special 
assistant to the Secretary; MS. MORGAN; 
and HODDING CARTER, assistant secretary 
for public affairs and Department spokesman. 
The Secretary also traveled to Korea, 
November 1-3, to attend the funeral of Presi- 
dent PARK CHUNG HEE. Accompanying the 
Secretary were Mrs. Vance; RICHARD 
HOLBROOKE, assistant secretary for East 
Asian and Pacific affairs; Mr. Carter, 
RAYMOND SEITZ, deputy executive secre- 
tary of the Department; ROBERT RICH, 
country director for Korea; JOHN EVANS, 
special assistant to the Secretary; Ms. Mor- 
gan; Mr. Konner; KAREN WARPULA, sec- 
retary, Secretariat Staff; GABRIEL 
GUERRA-MONDRAGON, staff officer, 
Secretariat Staff; ROSALIE DANGELO, 
secretary, Secretariat Staff; LARRY PIPER, 
trip administrative officer, Executive Se- 
cretariat, and FRANK PETTINGA, medical 
officer, Office of Medical Services. The 
Secretary attended the UN Kampuchean 
pledging conference in New York on 
November 5. Accompanying the Secretary 
were ARNOLD RAPHEL, special assistant to 
the Secretary; MATTHEW NIMITZ, coun- 
selor of the Department; and Mr. Holbrooke. 

W. BEVERLY CARTER, ambassador- 
at-large for liaison with state and local gov- 
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rea Jy 2 
Secretary Vance, at a press briefing on 
Kampuchea on October 31, announced a 
U.S. commitment of funds and em- 
phasized the need for rapid and massive 
deliveries of relief supplies to the people 
of Kampuchea. (Photo by Donna Gig- 
liotti) 


ernments, was the keynote speaker at the 
Milwaukee Community Pride Expo on Oc- 
tober 21. He addressed Howard University’s 
annual seminar in diplomatic history on 
November 13 and spoke to the World Affairs 
Council of Philadelphia November 15 on 
‘*Foreign Affairs and State Capitals, City 
Halls and County Seats.’’ Deputy coordinator 
DAVID SHINN was the keynote speaker at a 
workshop for Connecticut local government 
officials in Plainsville, Conn., on October 
17. He met with the director of the Maine 
Development Office in Augusta, October 18, 
and the executive director of the Economic 
Development Council of Northeastern 
Pennsylvania, in Avoca, on October 23, con- 
cerning the establishment of Pearson jobs. 
From September 22-27, Ambassador AN- 
THONY D. E. QUAINTON, director, Office 
for Combatting Terrorism, traveled to Paris 
for consultations with U.S. and French offi- 


cials, and to Tel Aviv, where he participated 
in a peace vs. violence conference sponsored 
by Israel. He also traveled to San Francisco, 
October 1-2, where he participated in a pub- 
lic lecture sponsored by the Institute of Inter- 
national Studies; had a live interview on 
KQUED-TV; an interview on KGO-TV, and 
addressed the World Affairs Council. On 
October 18, he addressed the students and 
faculty at the University of Akron. He then 
traveled to London, October 22, for consul- 
tations with U.S. and United Kingdom offi- 
cials. October 23-25, he traveled to Ankara 
for consultations with U.S. and Turkish offi- 
cials, and consulted with officials in Instan- 
bul on October 26. 

October 15-16, LAMBERT HEYNI- 
GER, Office for Combatting Terrorism, ad- 
dressed a Phoenix meeting of the Employee 
Relocation Council on Department efforts to 
combat terrorism. FRANK PEREZ has as- 
sumed his duties as deputy director, Office 
for Combatting Terrorism. MARY ANN 
KEKICH, formerly with the Operations Cen- 
ter, and VICTORIA DOUGLAS have joined 
the staff of the Office for Combatting Ter- 
rorism. 

Mr. Nimitz has been named acting U.S. 
coordinator for refugee affairs. 

Secretariat Staff changes: ALLEN 
OVERMYER has joined the staff after a 
one-year leave of absence; EILEEN DON- 
NELLY has left for the Bureau of Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs; and SUSAN 
SHEA has left and joined the staff of the spe- 
cial representative of the President. 


OFFICE OF PROTOCOL 


Protocol chief ABELARDO L. VALDEZ 
accompanied the prime minister of Ireland and 
his wife on their official visit to the United 
States, November 7-15, which included stops 
in Williamsburg, Washington, Boston, New 
Orleans, Houston, Chicago and New York. 
DIANNA WOLRIDGE accompanied the U.S. 
presidential delegation to Algiers fer the 25th 
auniversary of the Algerian revolution, Oc- 
tober 30-November 3. KENNETH HAYS ac- 
companied the U.S. presidential delegation to 
the Mount Sinai celebrations in Egypt, 
November 17-20. 


OFFICE OF REFUGEE PROGRAMS 


DICK CLARK, ambassador-at-large and 
U.S. coordinator for refugee affairs, testified 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee con- 
cerning extension of the parole program for 
admission of Indochinese, Soviet and eastern 
European refugees, October 16. He chaired a 
meeting of the Interagency Committee for Ref- 
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ugee Affairs, October 23. MATTHEW C. 
NIMETZ, counselor of the Department, was 
named acting U.S. coordinator for refugee af- 
fairs effective November 1, following Mr. 
Clark’s resignation. Mr. Nimetz met with 
Congresswoman ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN 
and six of her colleagues concerning refugee 
matters, November 7. He testified before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on 
Arms Control, Oceans, International Opera- 
tions and Environment concerning Kampuc- 
hean relief efforts, November 8. Staff mem- 
bers MARGARET CARPENTER and FRANK 
MOSS attended the regional refugee confer- 
ence in Kuala Lumpur, October 24-27, and vi- 
sited refugee camps throughout southeast Asia, 
October 19-November 2. JOSEPH COLEMAN 
recently joined the staff as domestic programs 
development officer. 

A seminar sponsored by the office was 
held in Kuala Lumpur, October 24-26, to ex- 
change views on program operations. This was 
the first regional meeting ever held by the De- 
partment on Indochinese refugees, and in- 
cluded discussions on field and office opera- 
tions, medical matters and the relationships 
between the Department, the Immigration a 
Naturalization Service, the UN High Commis- 
sion for Refugees and voluntary agencies. 
Representatives from the Washington contin- 
gent of the office included CHRISTOPHER 
RUSSELL, deputy director for program man- 
agement; SHEPHARD LOWMAN, director, 
Office of Asian Refugees; JERE BROH- 
KAHN, program officer; and JAMES LAW- 
RENCE, chief, Office of Management Infor- 
mation and Evaluation. Other attendees, in ad- 
dition to officers in the region dealing with 
refugee matters, included Assistant Secretary 
BARBARA WATSON and SUSAN PATTER- 
SON, from Consular Affairs; FRANK MOSS 
and MARGARET CARPENTER, from the Of- 
fice of the U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Af- 
fairs; JACK FRIEDMAN, from the East Asia 
bureau; STEVEN PALMER, from the Office 
of Refugee Programs, in the U.S. Mission in 
Geneva; as well as a number of representatives 
from the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, the Center for Disease Control, Joint 
Volunteer Agency representatives from the re- 
gion, and voluntary agency personnel from 
New York. 

Before and after the seminar Mr. Russell, 
Mr. Lowman and Mr. Lawrence reviewed pro- 
gram matters in the refugee field offices in 
Hong Kong, Bangkok and Djakarta. Mr. 
Broh-Kahn also visited those posts, as well as 
Tokyo and Manila, to review refugee pro- 
grams. He attended the. east Asian consular 
conference in Singapore, and also attended a 
technical resettlement meeting in Geneva in 
connection with the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees executive committee meeting. 
STEVE PALMER represented the United 
States at the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration council meeting, in 
Geneva, which met in late November to 
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examine the 1980 program. JAMES PUR- 
CELL, deputy director of resource manage- 
ment, Office of Refugee Programs, attendec as 
the alternate representative. 


Administration 
ALLOWANCES STAFF 


RICHARD R. MARTIN, director, at- 
tended the administrative officers conferences 
in Rio de Janeiro and Mexico City, during 
September. 


OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Deputy assistant secretary for communi- 
cations STUART E. BRANCH and the chief 
of the Programs and Engineering Division, 
GEORGE R. YOUNTS, met with Western 
Electric officials in Denver, October 8-11, to 
discuss use of computer-controlled private 
automatic branch exchanges for distributive 
data applications, as well as a tour d’horizon 
on future communications concepts. Office of 
Communications domestic assignee: arrivals 
included JIM CASEY, from Jidda, to the 
Networks Staff; DAVID BOWMAN, from 
Frankfurt; DOROTHY SCHWERTFEGER, 
from New Delhi; ASIE GOSSETT, from Co- 
lombo; DONALD BILLICK, from Manila; 


KARACHI, Pakistan—Consul general 


Richard St. F. Post presents 20-year 
service award to Theodore E. Day, tele- 
communications officer, while wife Myra 
looks on. 


BUREAU NOTES 


and BRADLEY ROSENDAHL, from Kuala 
Lumpur, to the Communications Center; and 
Sergeant Major WARREN BROOMER, to the 
Defense Liaison office. 

Communications briefings were given to 
LOUIS CORRERI, Manila; IMOGENE 
SLOAN, Prague; GORDON BRUEGL, 
Bangkok; ROBERT LUCAS, Manila; 
ROGER COHEN, Antananarivo; CHARLES 
WAYKER, Montevideo; WILLIAM LE- 
BRANE, Muscat; ROY McLAUGHLIN, 
Lagos; JAMES WILEY, Tehran; HUBERT 
HORACEK, Amman; RICHARD HERKERT, 
Hong Kong; WALTER CHANG, Milan; 
ELIZABETH GLENDENNING, Naples; 
EDWARD NEWNHAM, Paris; FRANCIS 
MORGAN, London; FLOYD HAGOPIAN, 
Bonn; EINAR JARVINEN, Bombay; and, 
ELWOOD RISCHE, Brussels. New com- 
munications electronics officers joining the 
Programs and Engineering Division were 
RODGER HALLEN, ROBERT NORRIS, 
CHARLES TULLIUS and DAVID 
WAGNER. Employees departing for overseas 
assignments were GEORGE GOLDSTEIN, to 
Mexico City; WENDELL PAYNE, to 
Niamey; MARVIN HARDEBECK, to West 
Berlin; SAMUAL REVAK, to Beirut; and 
EDWARD WATSON, to Mexico City. 
Graduates of the latest African Record Com- 
munications Network training class were 
RICHARD EMOND, RICHARD 
McDONALD, DARRELL SKINNER, 
JAMES ARCHER, WILLIAM HARRISON 
and WENDELL PAYNE. Technical training 
assignments were completed by DENNIS 
NELSON, FRANK ALSOP, PAUL JUNIOR, 
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JERRY STEPHENS, JAMES PARKER, EN- 
RIQUE GARCIA, BYRON JONES, ROBERT 
HISER, ROGER HALLEN, JACK CONN and 
ROBERT MASON. Foreign national employ- 
ees BARRY TORODE, London; HECTOR 
CORNEJO, Mexico City; and MICHAEL 
KRUEGER, Bonn, attended telephone tech- 
nical training courses in the United States. 
Two long-time Communications Center em- 
ployees recently retired were VIVIAN 
HAYNESWORTH, after 31 years, and 
HOSEA ROBERTSON, with more than 39 
years’ service. 


LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


ALEC TOUMAYAN, French interpreter, 
has been on the go almost incessantly. He flew 
to New York on October 16 to interpret at a 
meeting between Assistant Secretary RICH- 
ARD C. HOLBROOKE and the Vietnamese 
deputy foreign minister. On October 19 he was 
back in New York for meetings between As- 
sistant Secretary HAROLD SAUNDERS and 
the secretary of the Arab League. On October 
30 he left for Algeria, accompanying 
ZBIGINIEW BRZEZINSKI to the ceremonies 
marking the 25th anniversary of the Algerian 
revolution. During his stay there, Mr. 
Toumayan shuttled back and forth to Morocco 
to assist Deputy Secretary WARREN CHRIS- 
TOPHER in meetings with Moroccan officials. 
The middle of November saw him back again 
in New York for more high-level meetings. 
Other members of Language Services were 
also on the go between other assignments in 
Washington. CORNELIUS IIDA was in Japan, 
October 17-21, to assist Defense Secretary 
HAROLD BROWN during his visit to that 
country. DON BARNES and STEPHANIE 
VAN REIGERSBERG accompanied the Sec- 
retary to the Organization of American States 
assembly in La Paz, October 20-24, while 
TED HERRERA was involved in drug semi- 
nars arranged by the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration in Ecuador and Colombia. 
HARRY OBST was requested to render inter- 
preting assistance during the Washington visit 
of Austrian Chancellor BRUNO KREISKY on 
October 26. GALINA TUNIK-ROSNIANSK Y 
interpreted at a conference on comprehensive 
analysis of the environment, at Jackson Hole, 
Wyo., on October 22-27, and GISELA MAR- 
CUSE worked at a classified conference of 
U.S.-German experts at the Chemical Systems 
Lab in Aberdeen, Md., October 22-25. TONY 
HERVAS interpreted for two very heavily 
scheduled days of meetings, October 22-23, 
between representatives of the Andean Com- 
mon Market and U.S. Government officials 
and members of Congress. The division pro- 
vided interpreting and translating assistance to 
the NATO assembly, October 8-13; the 10th 
anniversary meeting of the NATO committee 
on challenges of modern society, October 
22-24, as well as the UNESCO planning 
meeting on communications, November 6-9. 
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Lo Saar 


LILONGWE, Malawi—At the end of a 
fund-raising 10-mile ‘‘Walk for the In- 
ternational Year of the Child’’ are, from 


Staff involved in these conferences included 
Mr. Hervas, HELEN KAPS, ELIZABETH 
KONIUSZKOW, SOPHIA PORSON, Ms. van 
Reigersberg and CAROL WOLTER. NORA 
M. LEJINS served as language services offi- 
cer, Mr. Barnes as chief interpreter, and 
TONY SIERRA and JORGE PEREZ shared 
supervision of day-time translation services. 
THEODORE H. LEON, former division chief, 
headed the night shift. MARIE GUIDA was 
temporarily detailed to the U.S. mission to the 
UN, in New York, for several weeks at the end 
of October. DIMITRY ZARECHNAK was as- 
signed to a Soviet parliamentary delegation 
traveling in the United States, November 
13-23, and BILL KRIMER flew to Seattle for 
a conference on fast breeder reactors, 
November 12-14, under Department of Energy 
auspices. DIMITRI ARENSBURGER and 
LORALYN ANDERSEN-PETRIE continue to 
provide language services for the meetings of 
the Standing Consultative Commission in 
Geneva. Translator LAWRENCE BURRELL 
was suddenly taken ill and underwent surgery 
on November 6. He was expected to return to 
the division before long. Verbatim reporter 
PAULA EASTES resigned from the Depart- 
ment to take a new position with the District 
Court of the District of Columbia on November 
13. The reporting unit has continued to func- 
tion with assistance from retirees ARNOLD 
COHN, WYLMA JAMES and WENDEL 
THIERS. 


left: Larry Fein, Gloria Fein, Steve 
Shannon, Meta Maxim, Vince McCarron, 
Bob Maxim, Ambassador Harold Horan, 
Betty Hill and ‘‘Ski’’ Frankowski. 


African Affairs 


ROBERT HOUDEK, director, inter- 
African affairs, accompanied members of the 
House Armed Services Committee on a trip to 
Africa, November 16-27. The delegation’s trip 
included stops in Nigeria, South Africa, 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia, Tanzania and Sudan. The 
deputy director of inter-African affairs, MAR- 
TIN CHESHES, spoke to students at the De- 
fense Institute on Security Assistance Man- 
agement, at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
in Ohio, November 8, on the United States and 
Africa. JENNIFER WARD, multilateral affairs 
officer, addressed students at North Carolina 
Central University on November 18 on Africa 
and the U.S. foreign policy process. The 
bureau’s labor and social affairs adviser, 
ALDEN IRONS, attended the AFL-CIO con- 
vention in Washington in mid-November. 

The Office of Economic Policy Staff has 
relocated to Room 5242A. DONALD W. 
BORN joins the staff as its deputy director, 
after serving in Accra. West African Affairs 
will lose three of its secretaries this month. 
CELESTINE QUINN, who worked for the 
deputy director, is on maternity leave and will 
later join her husband in Yaounde, Cameroon. 
SALLY MACIAS, of the Upper Volta, Niger 
and Chad desks, was to depart on maternity 
leave November 30. Resigning from the De- 
partment to return to California was SUSAN 
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LARSON, who worked on the Nigeria desk. 

BARBARA A. JAMES, secretary in the 
post management section of the Executive Of- 
fice, participated in a five-day workshop on 
office management, November 5-9, at the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management’s Supervisory 
Training Center. Ambassador JOHN CLING- 
ERMAN, recently appointed to Lesotho, com- 
pleted a schedule of business consultations 
with U.S. companies under auspices of the 
Business Council for International Under- 
standing, in New York. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Following are the 20 members of the 
Senior Executive Service at the agency. Most 
are charter members who received their ap- 
pointments when the service came into exist- 
ence last July. They are: G. WILLIAM 
ASHWORTH, counselor; ROGER G. 
BOOTH, chief, Advanced Technology Divi- 
sion, ROBERT W. BUCHHEIM, U.S. com- 
missioner, Standing Consultative Commis- 
sion; A.M. CHRISTOPHER, deputy public 
affairs adviser; DAVID M. CLINARD, dep- 
uty assistant director, International Security 
Programs Bureau; NORMAN G. CLYNE, 
executive secretary; MAURICE EISEN- 
STEIN, chief, Technology Transfer Group; 
R. LUCAS FISCHER, chief, Regional Divi- 
sion; THOMAS GRAHAM JR., general 
counsel; JAMES T. HACKETT, administra- 
tive director; THOMAS A. HALSTED, pub- 
lic affairs adviser; ALFRED J. HARTZLER, 


deputy chief, Office of Operations Analysis; 
WILLIAM E. JACKSON JR., executive di- 
rector, General Advisory Committee; 
ALFRED LIEBERMAN, chief, Office of Op- 
erations Analysis; MARGOT MAZEAU, as- 
sistant general counsel; ALAN A. PLATT, 
chief, Arms Transfer Division; ROBERT S. 
ROCHLIN, deputy assistant director, Non- 
proliferation Bureau; PHILIP G. SCHRAG, 
deputy general counsel; OWEN J. SHEAKS, 
chief, Nuclear Energy Division, and JAMES 
PM TIMPN CHIFN Strategic Affairs Divi- 
sion. 

In speeches on the SALT II treaty, di- 
rector GEORGE M. SEIGNIOUS II spoke 
November 2 to the Citadel Club of Greater 
Washington and to the Marine Corps retired 
officers luncheon, November 20, in Ar- 
lington. Assistant director JOHN 
NEWHOUSE and former deputy defense 
secretary and SALT I negotiator PAUL 
NITZE debated the SALT II treaty at a 
November 15 program sponsored by the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Advanced In- 
ternational Studies. Counselor G. WILLIAM 
ASHWORTH took part in a major conference 
on SALT II, October 18-20, at Hampden- 
Sydney College, Va. Public affairs adviser 
THOMAS A. HALSTED discussed SALT II 
in appearances in Springfield, Ill., October 
29, at Sangamon State University’s foreign 
policy forum. On November 3, Mr. Halsted 
participated in a day-long seminar on SALT 
and the future of arms control, organized by 
the University of Denver’s Graduate School 
of International Studies. 
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LLOYD DUMAS, associate professor of 
political economy at the University of Texas, 
discussed ‘‘Productivity, Cost Pass-along and 
the Military Budget’’ in a November 2 lecture 
to agency personnel. Major BARRY GRECO 
has been detailed to the agency by the U.S. 
Air Force to serve as an intelligence staff of- 
ficer. A graduate of Trinity College, he holds 
a master’s degree in Soviet studies from the 
Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, Calif. 

VIRGINIA McGUIRE is on loan to the 
agency from the Office of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff at the Pentagon, where she had been 
secretary to the joint chiefs’ member of the 
U.S. SALT delegation since 1974. She will 
work with the executive director of the gen- 
eral advisory committee. VERONICA LI has 
joined the agency as a part-time student as- 
sistant in the Weapons Evaluation and Con- 
trol Bureau. She was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley and worked 
for five years in Hong Kong as a reporter for 
Agence France Presse and the Asian Wall 
Street Journal. She is a graduate student in 
economics at the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Advanced International Studies. 
PENNY M. WORTHEN has been assigned as 
a personnel management specialist in the 
agency’s Personnel Section. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel MARGARET M. BODRON has left after 
spending nearly three years as a Middle East 
specialist in the agency’s Weapons Evalua- 
tion and Control Bureau. She is now with the 
U.S. Army Intelligence and Security Com- 
mand in Arlington. 


Congressional Relations 


Over 200 congressional and Department 
wives attended the fourth congressional wives’ 
briefing, October 18, in the Loy Henderson 
Auditorium. The focus was on the Middle 
East, with speakers discussing the latest de- 
velopments in the political situation as well as 
the cultural and religious background of the 
region. GAY VANCE welcomed and intro- 
duced the speakers; Ambassador ROBERT 
STRAUSS, Assistant Secretary HAROLD 
SAUNDERS, Ambassador JOSEPH TWINAM 
and Ambassador LUCIUS BATTLE. Ambas- 
sador WALTER CUTLER joined the bureau as 
deputy assistant secretary, November 5. New 
legislative management officers are JAMES 
MORTON, African affairs; DONALD 
PLANTY, economic affairs and foreign aid; 
A. PETER BURLEIGH, Near Eastern and 
South Asian affairs; and ANDREW THOMS, 
politico-military affairs. Others who have 
joined the bureau recentl-’ are JACK SEGAL, 
special assistant; W. DOUGLAS FRANK, ad- 
ministrative officer; and BONNIE KUHR. 


Congressional correspondence officer 
George Winnett, left, receives a 40-year 
length-of-service award from J. Brian 
Atwood, assistant secretary for congres- 
sional relations. 
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Consular Affairs 


Assistant Secretary BARBARA M. WAT- 
SON headed a delegation of bureau personnel 
who attended the East Asian consular confer- 
ence, in Singapore, October 29-November 2. 
The bureau’s executive director, RONALD K. 
SOMERVILLE, also attended the conference 
and participated in a panel discussion on the 
Consular Package and zero-base budgeting. 
The other panel member was DAVID SIM- 
COX of the Office of Management Operations. 
Also attending the conference from the bureau 
were WILLARD B. DEVLIN, deputy director 
of the Office of Visa Services, who conducted 
a workshop with representatives from the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service; and 
STEPHEN A. DOBRENCHUK, director of the 
Citizens Emergency Center, who addressed the 
conference on American services and the Free- 
dom of Information and Privacy Acts. Prior to 
the consular conference, Miss Watson attended 
the refugee seminar in Kuala Limpur. On the 
same trip, she visited Hong Kong and Bangkok 
to review consular and refugee operations. In 
addition, she traveled to the People’s Republic 
of China and participated in the first round of 
talks in Beijing, November 12, aimed at con- 
clusion of a bilateral consular convention. The 
first round of talks provided a useful opportu- 
nity for a general review of the positions of the 
two parties. The talks are expected to continue 
in Beijing in the near future. 

NORBERT J. KRIEG has assumed his 
duties as the new deputy assistant secretary for 
passport services, replacing BOB LAMB, who 
has been assigned as administrator counselor at 
Embassy Bonn. Formerly the agent-in-charge 
of the passport office in Philadelphia, VIVIAN 
A. FERRIN is the new deputy director of 
passport services. Mr. Krieg has been with the 
Foreign Service since 1958 and has served as 


Mr. Ferrin 


consular officer in Hong Kong, Durban, 
Prague and Bonn. He has also served in the 
Office of Special Consular Services, the Visa 
Office and the Foreign Service Institute. Be- 
fore assuming his new duties, he was director 
of the Office of Citizens Consular Services. 
Mr. Ferrin has been with the Passport Office 
since he joined the Department in 1956. He 
was named agent-in-charge of the Philadelphia 
Passport Agency in February 1967, and served 
there until he became director of the Office of 
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NAIROBI—At the African consular 
conference were, left to right, first row: 
Elizabeth Raspolic, Addis Ababa; 
Elizabeth Swope, Management Opera- 
tions; Janean Mann, House Subcommit- 
tee on International Operations; Ambas- 
sador Wilbert J. LeMelle; Assistant Sec- 
retary Barbara M. Watson; Sam Vil- 
lanova, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Rome; Mildred Hall, Visa Of- 
fice; Stephen Dobrenchuk, Overseas Citi- 
zen Services. Second row: William J. 
Clair, Port Louis; Hartford T. Jennings, 
Gaborone; Carol A. Roehl, Dar es 
Salaam; Robert W. Pringle, Capetown; 


Passport Operations, in the Department, in 
1978. 

On October 26, at the invitation of the 
World Trade Institute of New York, PETER 
MURPHY, special assistant, traveled to New 
York to participate in a seminar on the reloca- 
tion of employees overseas. Mr. Murphy ad- 
dressed the group, which included interna- 
tional personnel directors of several large 
American firms, on the subject of normal con- 
sular services provided by U.S. missions 
abroad to American citizen residents. In addi- 
tion to outlining the background and organiza- 
tion of the bureau, he addressed the subject of 
special assistance in personal emergencies, as 
well as the protection afforded to U.S. citizens 
resident abroad in hostile situations. SUE 
PATTERSON, refugee coordinator, attended 
the U.S.-Indochinese refugee conference in 
Kuala Lumpur, October 29-31. At the confer- 
ence, a number of policy and operational is- 
sues were discussed, and there was opportunity 
for group and private discussion. Ms. Patter- 
son provided the conference the latest infor- 
mation on the program of legal emigration 
from Viet-Nam, the orderly departure pro- 
gram. NORM SINGER of the Visa office, with 


Ann S. Yancey, Kigali; Janet Andres, 
Khartoum; Lawrence Rossin, Durban; 
Larry Corbett, Victoria; Patrick W. 
Brennan, Johannesburg; Kenneth A. 
Cohen, Djibouti. Third row: David 
Bloch, Bureau of Consular Affairs; 
David Rupp, Brazzaville; Richard AIl- 
locca, Mogadishu; Paul F. Clarke, 
Bujumbura; Peter K. Shields, Pretoria; 
Allen S. H. Kong, Lusaka; Richard G. 
Watkins, Lilongwe; Dwight S. Burgess, 
Lubumbashi; James Moriarty, Mbabane; 
Nancy A. McKee, Nairobi; Donn Weaver, 
Kampala; Kenneth H. Kolb, An- 
tananarivo. 


DON BEAN of the Foreign Service Inistitute, 
conducted visa workshops in London and 
Rome, November 6-15; DANNY ROOT con- 
ducted a seminar for voluntary agencies, on 
immigrant visa processing abroad, as part of an 
Immigration and Naturalization Service out- 
reach program, in Washington, November 15. 
JERRY OGDEN, chief of the Visa Office Post 
Liaison Division, was the Department’s repre- 
sentative at a tourist symposium on tourism, 
sponsored by the U.S. Travel Service and the 
Mexican government, in Ciudad Juarez, 
November 15-16; DICK SCULLY, chief of 
legislation, regulations and advisory assist- 
ance, attended a regional National Association 
of Foreign Student Advisors meeting, in Wil- 
mington, and a seminar on immigration for 
business personnel, sponsored by the New Jer- 
sey Institute of Technology’s Division of Con- 
tinuing Education. JOHN ADAMS, Coordina- 
tion Division, was a member of the consular 
assistance team which visited Bonn, Berlin, 
Frankfurt and Dusseldorf. Best wishes from 
the Visa Office go to MARY McMULLIN on 
her temporary duty assignment to the Philadel- 
phia Passport Office. MICAELA A. CELLA, 
of the Office of Overseas Citizens Services, 
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addressed the Funeral Directors Association 
annual convention in St. Louis, on the role of 
the bureau in emergency situations, and 
RICHARD D. BELT attended the advanced 
consular course at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, October 9-26. A bureau retirement party 
was held recently for FRANKLIN BETTER in 
honor of his 36 years with the Department. 


BOSTON PASSPORT AGENCY 


Congratulations to special agent KEVIN 
O’NEIL on his marriage, November 10. And 
to special agent PAUL SULLIVAN, formerly 
of this office, now assigned to the Secretary’s 
Detail, on his marriage, October 19. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


On October 24, Assistant Secretary 
JULIUS L. KATZ was the principal speaker 
at a League of Women Voters town meeting 
on world trade, in Providence, R.I., where he 
talked about the opportunities and challenges 
to U.S. trade in the aftermath of the multilat- 
eral trade negotiations. On October 5, 
MICHAEL CALINGAERT, deputy assistant 
secretary for international resources and food 
policy, and GERALD ROSEN, director of the 
Office of Fuels and Energy, testified before 
the antimonopoly subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee on the extension of 
legislation enabling U.S. companies to con- 
tinue to participate in the oil allocation sys- 
tem of the International Energy Agency. At 
the end of the month Mr. Calingaert served as 
the head of the U.S. delegation to the first 
meeting of the senior advisers on energy of 
the Economic Commission for Europe, in 
Geneva. 

Negotiations to draft articles of agree- 
ment for a Common Fund continued October 
22-November 2 in Geneva. JOHN P. FER- 
RITER, director, Office of International 
Commodities, again led the U.S. delegation 
to this UN Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment meeting. He was accompanied by 
MARK LORE from the Commodity Policy 
Division. The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the UN held its 15th inter- 
governmental group meeting on jute, kenaf 
and allied fibers, in Rome, October 29-31. 
This meeting was followed by a post pre- 
paratory meeting on jute and jute products, in 
Geneva, November 5-9. The Department was 
represented by PAUL WALTERS of the 
Tropical Products Division at both meetings. 
DAVID A. ROSS of the division attended the 
annual convention of the Tea Association of 
the United States, in San Diego, on 
November 5, and spoke on U.S. Commodity 
Policy. GORDON BROWN, deputy director 
of the Office of International Commodities, 
attended the 38th annual plenary meeting of 
the Intergovernmental Cotton Advisory 
Committee, in Bogota, November 5-10. 

A U.S. delegation led by Ralph Johnson, 
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of the Industrial and Strategic Materials Divi- 
sion, attended the 15th session of the Inter- 
national Tin Council in Sydney, Australia, 
October 24-November 3. During the meet- 
ing, representatives of countries that are 
members of the International Tin Agreement 
discussed proposals for the sixth agree~1ent, 
which wiil be negotiated during the spring of 
1980, and possible sales of tin from U.S. 
strategic stockpiles. DONALD F. HART, 
director, Office of Food Policy and Programs, 
attended the meeting in London on October 
24-25 of the special committee of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council, which reviewed 
prospects for a new international wheat 
agreement. On October 26 he was the U.S. 
representative to a special session of the food 
aid committee, which also met in London. 
EDMUND M. PARSONS, chief, Food Pro- 
grams Division, was alternate U.S. represen- 
tative to the eighth session of the committee 
on food aid policies and programs, the gov- 
erning body of the World Food Program, 
which met in Rome on October 22-31 to re- 
view the progress of food aid programs. He 
also presided as chairman of a special session 
of the food aid committee in London on Oc- 
tober 26, where food donors continued their 
discussion of the text of a new food aid con- 
vention. Also in Rome was JOHN L. PITTS 
of the Food Programs Division, October 
15-19, as adviser on the U.S. delegation to 
the 52nd meeting of the UN Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization’s committee on com- 
modity problems. 

ARTHUR L. FREEMAN, director of the 
Office of International Communications Pol- 
icy, led the U.S. delegation to the first meet- 
ing of governments which earlier this year 
brought into being the International Maritime 
Satellite Organization. The meeting, in Lon- 
don, from October 24-26, attended to organi- 
zational issues incidental to the establishment 
of a maritime communications satellite sys- 
tem. The director of the Office of Business 
Practices, HARVEY J. WINTER, headed the 
U.S. delegation to meetings of the inter- 
governmental copyright committee of the 
Universal Copyright Convention and the 
executive committee of the Berne Copyright 
Convention, in Paris, October 22-31. 

ELINOR CONSTABLE, director, Office 
of Investment Affairs, participated in the first 
session of a joint UN Conference on Trade 
and Development/Industrial Development Or- 
ganization group of non-governmental ex- 
perts, on industrial collaboration, in Geneva, 
Octover 22-26. The group considered ways 
in which governments could encourage in- 
dustrialization in developing countries. Ms. 
Constable was also the U.S. representative to 
the October 29-31 meeting of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment’s committee on investment and multi- 
national enterprises, in Paris, where delegates 
discussed the future work program of the 
committee. 

ROBIN RAPHEL, Office of Investment 
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Affairs, was a member of a delegation which 
met with Australian officials in Canberra, 
November 8-9, to discuss means of resolving 
the dispute between the Australian govern- 
ment and Dillingham Corp. of Hawaii, over 
the closing of the company’s mining opera- 
tion on Fraser Island. After the talks, the 
delegation traveled to Fraser Island to view 
the results of the company’s efforts to restore 
the natural environment of the mined areas. 
B. BOYD HIGHT, formerly a partner in the 
law firm of O’Melveny & Myers, Los 
Angeles, has entered on duty as deputy as- 
sistant secretary for transportation affairs. 
Other new employees in the bureau include: 
RICHARD W. BOGOSIAN, chief of the Avi- 
ation Negotiations Division; DEBORAH 
LINDE, Special Trade Activities and Com- 
mercial Treaties Division; KATHLEEN 
TEMPLEMAN, Office of the Special Assist- 
ant for Consumer Affairs; HAROLD 
SLAUGHTER, Message Center; MARY R. 
WROBLEWSKI and KATHLEEN J. GAB- 
RIEL, Office of Development Finance; 
GARY W. PADGETT and ANNE F. SAXBY, 
Office of Fuels and Energy. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary GEORGE S. VEST 
traveled to Bonn to attend meetings, October 
16-17; then to Budapest and Sofia for consul- 
tations and meetings with foreign officials, 
October 18-20. Mr. Vest also traveled to West, 
Point and gave the keynote address to the 3 Ist 
Annual Student Conference on United States 
Affairs, November 7. H. ALLEN HOLMES, 
formerly deputy chief of mission in Rome, re- 
placed RICHARD D. VINE as principal dep- 
uty assistant secretary, October 15. Deputy as- 
sistant secretary JAMES E. GOODBY made 
two trips to New York during the UN General 
Assembly in September and October, to par- 
ticipate in meetings and activities in connec- 
tion with the visits of Foreign Ministers 
Genscher and Simonet. Mr. Goodby also led 
the U.S. delegation to the annual northern area 
talks in Oslo, November 5-6. He was accom- 
panied by ROBERT L. FUNSETH, director, 
Office of Northern European Affairs, and 
DENNIS G. GOODMAN, officer-in-charge of 
Icelandic/Norwegian/Danish affairs. Deputy 
assistant secretary SHARON E. AHMAD and 
EDGAR J. BEIGEL, Office of Western Euro- 
pean Affairs, represented the bureau at the 
narcotics conference in West Berlin, October 
9-11. Mrs. Ahmad then traveled to Rome, 
Valletta and Paris for consultations, and re- 
turned to Washington October 16. On October 
23, deputy assistant secretary ROBERT L. 
BARRY attended an awards dinner for the Ap- 
peal of Conscience Foundation in New York. 
Mr. Barry also traveled to Poland, Bulgaria, 
and Hungary for consultations, November 
3-16. LAURA F. KENNEDY assumed her 
duties as staff assistant on August 27. 

Ambassador RICHARD A. ERICSON 
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LISBON, Portugal— At groundbreaking 
for the new U.S. embassy chancery are 
left to right, with hard hats: Lisbon 
Mayor Aquilino Ribeiro, Ambassador 
Richard J. Bloomfield and Foreign 
Minister Freitas Cruz. At far left in 
background is public affairs officer John 
Scafe. With glasses is administrative 
counselor Nicholas S. Baskey Jr. 


JR., Iceland, was in the Department for con- 
sultations, October 22-26. Ambassador 
RICHARD N. GARDNER, Italy, was in the 
Department and traveled to various cities in the 
United States for speaking engagements, Sep- 


tember 19-October 1. Ambassador GERI 
JOSEPH, the Netherlands, was in the Depart- 
ment for consultations, October 22-24. Am- 
bassador PHILIP M. KAISER, Hungary, com- 
pleted a schedule of business consultations 
with U.S. companies. The consultations were 
organized by the Business Council for Interna- 
tional Understanding, in New York, in early 
October. Ambassador WARREN D. MAN- 
SHEL, Denmark, was in the Department for 
consultations, October 15-19. Ambassador 
WILLIAM V. SHANNON, Ireland, consulted 
in the Department, November 5-6; he and 
Mrs. Shannon then took part in the official 
visit to the United States of Irish Prime Minis- 
ter JOHN LYNCH and MRS. LYNCH, 
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November 7-15. Following meetings with the 
President and the Secretary and a White House 
dinner, November 8, and other Washington 
appointments, November 9, the prime minister 
and Mrs. Lynch, accompanied by Ambassador 
and Mrs. Shannon, and by chief of protocol 
ABELARDO VALDEZ and Mrs. Valdez, 
visited Boston, New Orleans, Houston, 
Chicago and New York. Ambassador 
TERENCE E. TODMAN, Spain, was in the 
Department for consultations, September 
22-28. Ambassador ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
special envoy to the Vatican, traveled with the 
Pope’s party during his visit to the United 
States, and consulted in the Department, Oc- 
tober 3-4. 

MARTEN VAN HEUVEN, political 
counselor, Bonn; RICHARD PEYER, politi- 
cal/military attache; and CHARLES YORK, 
economic minister, visited Washington for 
consultations during October and November. 
ROBERT L. FUNSETH, director, Office of 
Northern European Affairs, consulted with 
U.S. and foreign officials in Luxembourg, 
Brussels, the Hague, Amsterdam, Stockholm 
and London, October 27—November 7. 
DENNIS C. GOODMAN, officer-in-charge of 
Icelandic/Norwegian/Danish affairs, consulted 
with U.S. and foreign officials in Copenhagen 
in early November. C. EDWARD DILLERY, 
director, Office of Southern European Affairs, 


visited all posts in Cyprus, Greece and Turkey, 
during November, for consultations. DAVID 
K. EDMINSTER, deputy director, Office of 
Central European Affairs, visited West Ger- 
many, East and West Berlin, Austria and Swit- 
zerland for consultations in October. ERWIN 
VON DEN STEINEN, economic/commercial 
officer for the Federal Republic of Germany, 
lectured in Oshkosh, Wisc., on a return 
scholar-diplomat exchange, and also attended 
the Friedrich Ebert Foundation’s conference on 
German-American relations in October. 
ROBERT P. PAGANELLI, director, Of- 
fice of Western European Affairs, departed 
Washington, November 3, to take up his duties 
as deputy chief of mission in Rome. LACY A. 
WRIGHT, officer-in-charge, Italian affairs, 
traveled with the Pope’s party, October 2-7, 
during his visit to the United States. 
VITTORIO A. BROD, Italian affairs desk of- 
ficer, visited Italy, October 25-November 15, 
to consult with the embassy and consulates. 
EUNICE LEONARD has joined the staff of the 
Office of Western European Affairs, Por- 
tuguese desk. CHARLES R. BOWERS, deputy 
executive director, traveled to Brussels, 
Antwerp, West Berlin, Athens, Sofia and 
Bucharest, October 15-November 4. In addi- 
tion to consulting with post officials at all 
posts, Mr. Bowers participated in a mini- 
computer survey in Brussels, visited the Euro- 
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pean logistic support unit in Antwerp, and 
chaired a three-day conference in West Berlin 
of general services officers from East Europe 
and the Soviet Union. YVONNE P. WIL- 
LIAMS, formerly a staff assistant in the 
Bureau of Consular Affairs, and I. STEVEN 
HALTER, formerly personnel officer at Em- 
bassy Bogota, have joined the Budget Section, 
Office of the Executive Director. SHERROD 
McCALL, deputy director, Office of Soviet 
Union Affairs, traveled to San Antonio and 
Austin, November 6-7, to speak on U.S.- 
Soviet relations and SALT. JAMES G. HUFF 
spoke to George Washington University stu- 
dents, October 23, on U.S. and Soviet 
policies. On October 25 Mr. Huff gave an 
overview presentation on U.S.-Soviet relations 
to students from Juniata College in Pennsyl- 
vania. On November 9, Mr. Huff spoke on 
U.S.-Soviet relations and SALT to students 
from the Technical Institute of Alemans. 
GARY L. MATTHEWS, officer-in-charge, 
multilateral political relations, was in St. 
Joseph, Mo., October 16, to speak on SALT to 
several audiences. On October 25, Mr. Mat- 
thews participated in a Council on Foreign 
Relations meeting in New York on various as- 


BRUSSELS—American Scouts present 
Ambassador Anne Cox Chambers a 
bouquet and tickets to a carnival. 
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pects of Soviet policies. Mr. Matthews also 
traveled to Cincinnati, Springfield and 
Findlay, O., as the featured speaker at a pro- 
gram under the auspices of the Cincinnati 
Council on World Affairs, November 11-14. 
ROBERT M. PERITO, multilateral political 
relations, spoke on U.S.-Soviet relations and 
SALT to civic groups, and at Duke University 
and the University of North Carolina during a 
visit to Chapel Hill and Durham, October 
18-19. Mr. Perito also visited Bowling Green, 
Ky., to speak to civil groups, and at the Uni- 
versity of Western Kentucky, October 25. 
ROBERT W. FARRAND, officer-in-charge, 
bilateral relations, spoke on U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions and SALT before the Nevada Newspaper 
Edito’s Association in Carson City, October 
13. Mr. Farrand appeared on television in 
Denver, in support of SALT, October 14, and 
on October 15 was in New Mexico to address 
the Santa Fe Chamber of Commerce on SALT. 
On October 31, JAMES V. DOANE JR., 
bilateral relations, traveled to Lincoln, R.1., to 
speak on U.S.-Soviet relations and SALT. 
SANDRA J. GUST, Exchanges Section, spoke 
at a Richmond, Va., conference on the arms 
race, October 27; at a SALT working group 
mini-conference in South Bend, Ind., October 
30; and at the Madison, Wisc., conference, 
**Reversing the Arms Race,’’ November 3. 
WILLIAM H. HILL has joined the Office of 
Soviet Union Affairs Exchanges Section. 


BUREAU NOTES 


Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


On October 18, Assistant Secretary 
PATRICIA DERIAN appeared before the in- 
ternational organizations subcommittee of the 
House Foreign Relations Committee to testify 
on disappeared persons. She was accompanied 
by the human rights officer for Latin America, 
PATRICK FLOOD. On October 22, Ms. Der- 
ian participated in the media-diplomats semi- 
nar at the Department. She also traveled to 
New York, October 29, where she was guest of 
honor at a luncheon sponsored by the Anti- 
Defamation League. Ms. Derian was honored 
for her work in defense of human rights around 
the world, and shared the occasion with 
JACOB TIMERMAN, who received the 
Hubert H. Humphrey Freedom Prize. In 
Jackson, Miss., October 31, she participated in 
a review of Mississippi’s ‘‘Freedom Sum- 
mer,’’ on a panel discussing the world impli- 
cations of the U.S. civil rights movement. She 
served as commentator on a panel, *‘The In- 
tegrity and Impact of U.S. Human Rights Pol- 
icy Abroad,’’ sponsored by the New York City 
Bar Association, November 10, in New York. 
On November 14, she accompanied Deputy 
Secretary WARREN CHRISTOPHER before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to 
give testimony on the four human rights 
treaties. On November 15-16, Ms. Derian 
traveled to Houston to be the luncheon speaker 
at the annual meeting of the Planned Par- 
enthood Federation, and then to Cleveland, 
where she addressed the City Club. She also 
participated in a news radio talk show. 

Deputy assistant secretary STEPHEN 
COHEN addressed a number of business 
groups on human rights policy, in Seattle, 
October 25-26. On October 31 he testified on 
human rights in Africa and the human rights 
country reports before the House subcommit- 
tees on Africa and international organizations. 
Mr. Cohen served as a panelist in a workshop 
on refugees and human rights at the foreign 
policy conference for presidential management 
interns, November 16. 

CHARLES B. SALMON JR., director of 
the Human Rights Office, participated in a 
panel discussion with industry, Government 
and union leaders on foreign trade, sponsored 
by the 3-M Corp., October 29, in Minneapolis. 

RICHARD GRAHAM, human rights offi- 
cer for Central America, attended the Organi- 
zation of American States general assembly 
meeting, in La Paz, October 20-29. Following 
the meeting, Mr. Graham traveled to Panama, 
Nicaragua, Honduras and Guatemala for con- 
sultations on human rights affairs, returning to 
the United States November 9. PATRICK 
FLOOD, human rights officer for Latin 
America, was a panelist at the interfaith con- 
ference on human rights in Latin America, 
sponsored by several religious and human 
rights groups in Chicago, November 1. On 
November 7, Mr. Flood addressed an officers 
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training class on human rights at the Defense 
Institute for Security Assistance Management, 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton. 


Inspector General’s Office 


In November, inspector general ROBERT 
C. BREWSTER traveled to Moscow and 
Leningrad for consultations with the inspection 
team and mission management. All third-cycle 
1970 inspection teams returned to Washington 
in November. Third-cycle inspections are to be 
concluded in December. Inspector LINDA 
SWARTZ is taking the visa and special con- 
sular services elements of the consular training 
course at the Foreign Service Institute. JOAN 
E. JUDD, a former staff aide on the Coordina- 
tion and Review Staff, was recently presented 
a Meritorious Honor Award and a cash award 
of $400. 


Intelligence and Research 


ELVYN STONEMAN, of the Office of 
the Geographer, participated, November 5-12, 
in the UN regional cartographic conference for 
Africa, in Abidjan. JEFFREY JUTZ, of the 
same office, attended, October 8-12, the 
seventh conference on inadvertent and planned 
weather modification of the American 
Meteorological Society in Banff, Canada. In 
Reston, Va., KRISTEN HALWAX attended 
the November 5-8 American conference on 
surveying and mapping symposium, Auto 
Carto IV. For the Office of Economic Re- 
search and Analysis, GEORGE. W. OGG, 
chief, Commodity and Developing Country 
Division, attended the 1979 annual meeting of 
the International Studies Association, at 
Athens, Ga., October 4-6. He also attended 
the sixth international conference on new pol- 
icy imperatives and options for energy produc- 
ers, at the University of Colorado, October 
8-10. DAVID H. VANCE, energy economist, 
attended the national energy forum, ‘‘U.S. 
Energy Realities—Today and Tomorrow,”’ in 
Houston, November 7-9. From the Communist 
Economic Relations Division, JOHN 
DANYLYK, chief, participated in a NATO 
experts meeting on economic reform in the 
USSR and eastern Europe, October 18-19. On 
returning to Washington, he addressed students 
in the elective course on the Soviet Union, at 
the National War College, on current problems 
in the Soviet economy, November 1. 

ROBERT MARTIN, director, Office of 
Politico-Military Affairs, attended the program 
directors’ management seminar at the Foreign 
Service Institute, November 13-15. LOUIS 
SARRIS, special assistant to Mr. Martin, pre- 
sented a paper on Soviet military policy on 
sub-Saharan Africa, and was the discussion 
leader of an African panel group at the Council 
on Foreign Relations, in New York, on 
November 13. BETH FRISA, of the same of- 
fice, Nuclear and Scientific Division, served as 
the intelligence representative on the U.S. 
delegation which met in Ottawa, November 8, 
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for technical discussions with Canadian offi- 
cials on non-proliferation matters. GEORGE 
S. HARRIS, director, Office of ‘Research and 
Analysis for the Near East and South Asia, at- 
tended the Middle East Studies Association’s 
annual conference in Salt Lake City, 
November 8-11. JOSEPH V. MONTVILLE, 
chief, Near East Division, met with faculty 
members in Cambridge to discuss the Middle 
East. He also lectured students and addressed a 
public meeting on the Middle East, at Cortland 
State College in New York State, November 
4-5. From the same office, JOHN BEDRO- 
SIAN, terrorism expert, attended a conference 
on political assassination and terrorism, 
November 16, in Chicago. 

ANTON W. DEPORTE, director, Office 
of Research and Analysis for Western Europe, 
attended a discussion on U.S. European rela- 
tions by PIERRE HASSNER, University of 
Paris, at Johns Hopkins University’s School of 
Advanced International Studies, October 11. 
He then participated in a ‘‘Face-to-Face’’ 
meeting, led by JAMES GOLDSBOROUGH, 
on ‘‘The European Revenge,’’ at the Carnegie 
Endowment, October 18. On October 26 he 
addressed the European seminar at the National 
War College. On October 30, he participated 
in the first of a series of meetings on ‘‘The Se- 
curity of Western Europe in the 1980’s’’ at the 
Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars. Mr. Deporte addressed the seminar 
on ‘‘European Community and Atlantic Rela- 
tions,’’ at Harvard University, November 1, 
and two weeks later participated in a working 
group meeting of the Atlantic Institute for In- 
ternational Affairs on ‘‘The Internal Fabric of 
the Atlantic Alliance,’’ at the Council on 
Foreign Relations, in New York. TERRANCE 
W. GRANT, chief, Southern Europe Division, 
consulted with mission officials and their 
foreign contacts in Greece, Turkey and Cy- 
prus, October 2-22. DAVID CLARK NOR- 
TON, of the same division, lectured on Italian 
political/economic developments to the com- 
paritive government class at George Washing- 
ton University, October 4. For the Northern 
and Central Europe Division, JOHN 
CANTWELL, chief, addressed the conference 
on U.S.-Canadian relations, under the spon- 
sorship of St. Lawrence University and the 
Canadian Institute for Public Policy, at 
Saranac Lake, N.Y., November 1-3. JOHN 
CAMPBELL, analyst in that office, partici- 
pated in a ‘‘Face-to-Face’’ program on Ireland, 
sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation, Oc- 
tober 24. WILLIAM T. BREER, chief, North- 
east Asia Division of the Office of Research 
and Analysis for East Asia and the Pacific, 
lectured on Japanese defense policy at a Na- 
tional War College seminar, October 16. 
RONALD MORSE, analyst from the same di- 
vision, presented a paper, ‘‘Japan in the 
1980’s,’’ at the mid-Atlantic conference of the 
Association for Asian Studies, October 26, at 
Clarion State College, Clarion, Pa. From the 
Office of Research and Analysis for the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, MARTHA 


MAUTNER, deputy director, spoke on U.S.- 
USSR relations and SALT, in Phoenix, Sun 
City, Sierra Vista and Fort Huachuca, Ariz., 
October 18-21. She also addressed the Ameri- 
can University’s foreign policy seminar on the 
same subject, November 9. ISABEL KULSKI, 
deputy director of the Soviet Foreign Political 
Division, attended a NATO experts meeting in 
Brussels, October 16-19. 

HUGH C. MacDOUGALL, chief, West- 
ern Africa Division, Office of Research and 
Analysis for Africa, made a four week orienta- 
tion trip to Senegal, Guinea-Bissau, Guinea, 
Nigeria and Liberia, September 30-October 
26. BASIL BROWN, senior analyst for the 
same office, attended a NATO African ex- 
pert’s meeting in Brussels, October 2-4. Be- 
tween October 31 and November 2, three 
analysts from the same office, ANN M. REID, 
REED FENDRICK and DENNIS LINSKEY, 
participated in the African Studies Association 
meeting in Los Angeles. 

From the Office of External Research, 
JOSEPH P. SMALDONE, program officer for 
Africa, attended a conference on nonalign- 
ment, at the Carnegie Endowment, on Sep- 
tember 18. On September 21, he discussed his 
recent research on Soviet arms transfers to Af- 


‘ rica, at the Africa roundtable. He made similar 


presentations to faculty and student seminars in 
California on November 5-6, and after at- 
tending the annual African Studies Association 
meeting in Los Angeles, October 31- 
November 3. During October Mr. Smaldone 
organized colloquia on Nigeria, Ghana, Zaire 
and Chad for the new U.S. ambassadors to 
those countires. On October 31 he organized a 
conference on African refugees in coordination 
with the Bureaus of African Affairs and Refu- 
gee Programs, and the Office of the U.S. 
Coordinator for Refugee Affairs. He also at- 
tended a seminar on southern Africa, at the In- 
stitute for Policy Studies, on November 13. 
KENNETH ROBERTS, program officer for 
Latin America, attended the executive per- 
formance seminar at Cacapon State Park, W. 
Va., November 4-9. 


Inter-American Affairs 


SECRETARY VANCE headed the U.S. 
delegation to the general assembly of the Or- 
ganization of American States, in late October. 
Assistant Secretary VIRON VAKY, Ambas- 
sador GALE W. McGEE, deputy permanent 
representative IRVING TRAGEN and a group 
of mission and bureau personnel traveled to La 
Paz aboard the Secretary’s aircraft on October 
20. Over 100 delegates to the national conven- 
tion of the Amigos de las Americas were wel- 
comed to the Organization of American States 
at a luncheon November 9 by Ambassador 
McGee, permanent representative to the Or- 
ganization of American States. Amigos de las 
Americas is a private American nondenomina- 
tional volunteer youth organization. Each 
summer it sends several hundred high school 
and university students to Latin America to 
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BUREAU OF INTER-AMERICAN AF- 
FAIRS—Lyle F. Lane, left, former prin- 
cipal officer, U.S. /interests section, 
Havana, receives Superior Honor Award 
on behalf of the section, from Assistant 
Secretary Viron P. Vaky. 


work on health projects among the poor. Dep- 
uty assistant secretary JOHN BUSHNELL par- 
ticipated in consulations in Washington with 
representatives of the Andean Group, October 
22-23; BRANDON GROVE JR., deputy as- 
sistant secretary, spoke in Cambridge, Mass., 
to a business conference sponsored by Probe 
International, Inc., and the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy, October 30-31; deputy 
assistant secretary RALPH GUZMAN acted as 
moderator of the Hispanic-American foreign 
policy conference, in the Department, on Oc- 
tober 29. PETER P. BIELAK, formerly public 
affairs officer, Maseru, has joined the U.S. 
permanent mission to the Organization of 
American States as education, science and 
cultural adviser. He succeeds MICHAEL G. 
STEVENS, who returned to ICA. GEORGE F. 
JONES, alternate director, Office of Regional 
Political Programs, visited Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., November 13. Mr. Jones 
gave a speech on ‘‘Latin America and U:S.: 
Talking Past Each Other.’’ Col. STUART M. 
QUIGG, politico-military officer, visited the 
Defense Institute of Security Assistance Man- 
agement, at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, O., November 14. Col. Quigg briefed 
students and gave a general lecture on security 
assistance nolicies on Latin America. 
GEORGE F. JONES visited New York, 
November 15, to participate with Ambassador 
GERARD SMITH in talks with Mexican 
foreign ministry officials. RICHARD E. 
JOHNSON, director, Office of Regional 
Political Programs, visited Panama City, 
November 25-29, to be a guest speaker at the 
Air Force representative conference. WAYNE 
SMITH, head of the U.S. interests section, 
Havana, was in the Department for consulta- 
tions, November 5-9. MARY SUE STONE 
has joined the Budget Staff, as secretary for 
the unit. She worked in the Department as a 
summer intern for several years, while attend- 
ing college. She comes from the Comptroller’s 
Office. 

EILEEN HEAPHY, country officer for 
Colombia, made an orientation visit, October 
19-November 8, which included stops at 
Bogota, Barranquilla, Cali, and Medellin. She 
also paid a visit to the Drug Enforcement 
Agency’s El Paso intelligence center, to re- 
view intelligence efforts against drug traffick- 
ing from Colombia. 


GUAYAQUIL, Ecuador—Consul gen- 
eral Robert A. Bishton, right, presents 
communications and records officer 
James Allegro a 25-year length of service 
award. 
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International Narcotics 
Matters 


The bureau hosted the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency quarterly review in 
the Department, October 25. The conference 
was attended by Mexican officials involved in 
narcotics matters, agency officials from 
Washington and Slidell, Miss., and members 
of the bureau. DONALD MUDD, chief of the 
Latin American Section, visited U.S. embas- 
sies in La Paz and Lima, October 22- 
November 8. ELLICTT CHAN of the Com- 
modities Office visited the embassy in 
Bangkok, October 22-November 19, to assist 
with the installation of communications 
equipment. HOWARD GROOM, contracts 
management officer, traveled to Colombia to 
assist in the planning and negotiation of a 
new aviation maintenance contract for the 
bureau’s narcotics program in that country. 
JIM VAN WERT, executive director/ 
controller, and NORM ROSNER, program 
analyst, traveled to La Paz the week of Oc- 
tober 29 to discuss project accounting proce- 
dures with budget and fiscal personnel at the 
Mr. Van Wert continued on to 
Caracas, to serve as an observer at the Inter- 
national Drug Enforcement Alumni Confer- 
ence on Narcotics Control, hosted by the 
Venezuelan Government and jointly funded 
by the bureau and the Drug Enforcement 
MANUEL GALLARDO, demand 
reduction consultant in the bureau, attended a 


embassy. 


Agency 


conference on demand reduction, in Vienna, 
Austria. He discussed drug abuse and treat- 
ment from the perspective of social involve- 
ment and medical treatment programs. 
ROBERT ANGAROLA, general counsel of 
the White House Domestic Policy Staff, also 
participated in the conference. RICHARD 
HART, narcotics project manager in 
Bangkok, consulted with bureau officials, 
November 5-9. He was accompanied by J.D. 
WILLIAMS, U.S. customs officer assigned 
to Bangkok, to assist Thai authorities in the 
interdiction of narcotics materials. November 
13-16, RUDY HALL aviation support offi- 
cer, visited Fort Worth to take delivery of two 
helicopters which will be turned over to the 
Government of Mexico. Afterwards he at- 
tended a helicopter seminar in Dallas. 
FRANCIS PERRY departed the bureau on 
November 16 upon retirement. ELOUISE 
WITHERS was reassigned to the Bureau of 
African Affairs on November 13. 


International Organization 
Affairs 


Assistant Secretary CHARLES WIL- 
LIAM MAYNES was the keynote speaker at a 
conference at the University of Omaha, Oc- 
tober 25. Mr. Maynes, deputy assistant sec- 
retary MARION CREEKMORE and HER- 
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BERT G. WING, co-chairman, Federal Inter- 
agency Commission for the International Year 
of the Child, attended the U.S. Committee for 
UNICEF dinner in Philadelphia, November 
10, in honor of the international year. On 
October 24, deputy assistant secretary 
GEORGE A. DALLEY participated in the 
Greater Miami Chapter of the United Nations 
Association of America, and the University of 
Florida’s celebration of United Nations Day. 
Mr. Dalley delivered a speech on human 
rights. Mr. Creekmore attended the ad hoc 
group on north/south economic issues, Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, in Paris, November 8-9. Mr. 
Creekmore served as the alternate representa- 
tive. JOHN W. MacDONALD also attended 
the meeting as an adviser. 


BARBARA W. NEWELL was sworn in 
as U.S. permanent representative to 
UNESCO, November 9. MARIAN KEOUGH 
has been assigned to the Man and the Bio- 
sphere Program of the Secretariat to the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO. 
JAMETA SEABROOKS of the Office of In- 
ternational Conferences has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Supply and Transportation Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Administration. ROBIN 
HILTON is working on a part-time basis in 
the Office of Administrative Services. 

The UNESCO planning conference was 
hosted by the United States in Washington, 
November 6-9. MARGARET ROBERTS, 
was the deputy conference officer, MIL- 
DRED CARTER the conference officer, and 
PATRICK COYLE the general services offi- 
cer. RICHARD DUGSTAD was program of- 
ficer and JOHN MILLER administrative offi- 
cer. Both the UNESCO and Transportation 
and Communications Directorates worked on 
the meeting. 

DAVID L. STOTTLEMYER, director, 
Policy Management Staff, participated in a 
colloquium and series of seminars at the 
Graduate School of Public and International 
Affairs of the University of Pittsburgh, 
November 14. He spoke on ‘‘U.S. Participa- 
tion in the United Nations in the 1980s.’’ 

BARBARA GOOD, International Wom- 
en’s Programs, attended the regional pre- 
paratory conference for the UN Decade for 
Women Conference, Economic Social Coun- 
cil for Asia and the Pacific, in New Delhi, 
November 5-9. Ms. Good served as the alter- 
nate representative. ROGER BREWIN, di- 
rector, Agricultural Directorate, attended the 
76th council meeting of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization, in Rome, November 
6-8, and the 20th food and agriculture con- 
ference, November 10-29, as an alternate 
representative. ROSS QUAN, program offi- 
cer, Office of International Conferences, as- 
sisted the delegation. Mr. McDonald served 
as the U.S. coordinator and head of delega- 
tion to the preparatory meeting of the UN In- 
dustrial and Development Organization, in 
Vienna, November 12-16. JOHN REINERT- 


SON, the agency director for international 
labor affairs, attended the following meetings 
of the International Labor Organization as an 
observer: the 211th session of the governing 
body, the working party on structure, and the 
tripartite meeting of the working party on 
structure, in Geneva, November 5-29. 

FREDERICK McELDOWNEY, Office of 
International Economic Policy, attended the 
second interim committee meeting of the 
Common Fund, UN Conference on Trade and 
Development, in Geneva, October 22- 
November 2, preparatory to his assignment to 
the Geneva mission. The Committee on the 
Challenges of Modern Society, chaired by 
NATO SECRETARY GENERAL LUNS, was 
hosted by the United States in plenary session 
in Washington, October 23-24. PATRICIA 
WOODRING was the program officer and 
PAUL HOOPER the administrative officer for 
the conference. MARGARET ROBERTS and 
MILDRED CARTER served as conference 
officers, assisted by PATRICK COYLE, who 
was the general service officer. GREGORY 
GAY of the Office of International Confer- 
ences assisted the US delegation to the Or- 
ganization of American States general assem- 
bly, in La Paz, October 22-31. DAVID 
SCHIELE, Office of Transportation and 
Communication, served as an adviser to the 
10th extraordinary session of the council of 
the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization, in London, November 2. Mr. 
Schiele also attended the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization, 11th as- 
sembly session, November 5-16, and the 
43rd session of the council, November 16, in 
London. HERBERT WING of the Office of 
Development and Humanitarian Programs 
went to New York for consultations with the 
U.S. mission to the UN and UNICEF, and 
participated in a briefing for the new repre- 
sentative to UNICEF, MARJORIE CRAIG 
BENTON, on November 8. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


MARK B. FELDMAN, deputy legal ad- 
viser, on October 27 addressed the 1979 an- 
nual advisory board meeting of the Center for 
Oceans Law and Policy, in Charlottesville, 
Va., regarding the U.S.-Canada Gulf of Maine 
boundary dispute. Mr. Feldman participated in 
a seminar on November | at the Carnegie 
Conference Center for the Center for Interna- 
tional Environment Information, on ‘‘U.S. In- 
ternational Environmental Policy: Impact on 
American Industry.”’ On November 10, Mr. 
Feldman also spoke on the law of sovereign 
immunity at the international law weekend 
sponsored by the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law and three other bar associations. 
During the week of October 29, FABIAN A. 
KWIATEK, assistant legal adviser for interna- 
tional claims, conducted claims discussions 
with officials of the German Democratic Re- 
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public, in East Berlin, in connection with 
claims being adjudicated by the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Comission of the United 
States, under the East German Claims Act. 
RONALD J. BETTAUER, assistant legal ad- 
viser for nuclear affairs, headed the U.S. dele- 
gation to a multilateral meeting in Vienna, 
October 15-26, at which the negotiation of a 
convention of the physical protection of nu- 
clear material was concluded and a final act 
signed. 


ROBERT SLOAN, attorney adviser in the 
Office of the Assistant Legal Adviser for Nu- 
clear Affairs, was a member of the U.S. dele- 
gation to bilateral peaceful nuclear agreement 
negotiations with Morocco, in Washington, 
September 26-29; with Indonesia, in Jakarta, 
October 26-27; and with Bangladesh, in 
Dacca, October 28-31. PAUL C. BOFINGER 
has been assigned to the Office of the Legal 
Adviser as executive director. MARY C. 
RADNOTI has assumed duties as administra- 
tive officer in that office. 


A retirement ceremony was held for 
DOROTHY N. FAGAN. At the ceremony 
Miss Fagan was presented the John Jacob Ro- 
gers Award for outstanding service to the Gov- 
ernment over more than 30 years. A gift from 
her colleagues was also presented. Miss Fagan 
began her Government service as a naval offi- 
cer. She then joined the Department and served 
both in Washington and in the Foreign Service. 
Before transferring to the Office of the Legal 
Adviser 12 years ago, where she worked prin- 
cipally in the area of private international law, 
Miss Fagan worked in the Bureau of African 
Affairs. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary HAROLD SAUN- 
DERS discussed U.S. policy toward the Mid- 
dle East with journalists attending the Depart- 
ment’s media-diplomat seminar, October 22. 
Deputy assistant secretary MICHAEL 
STERNER addressed the National Council of 
Jewish Women joint program, in the Depart- 
ment, October 15. Mr. Sterner also spoke on 
the peace process, before the B’nai B’rith 
leadership at the White House, October 17, 
and discussed the same issue with members of 
the international fellows program of Columbia 
University, in the Department, October 26. 

WAT CLUVERIUS, director, Office of 
Lebanon, Jordan, Syria and Iraq Affairs, spoke 
before members of the southern regional board 
of Hadassah at a White House meeting on Oc- 
tober 4. Mr. Cluverius met with a group of re- 


NEAR EASTERN AND SOUTH ASIAN 
AFFAIRS—At administrative officers 
conference are, left to right, seated: 
Grafton H. Jenkins, Dacca; Richard W. 
Smith, New Delhi; Michael M. Conlin, 
director, management operations; Under 
Secretary Ben H. Read; Sheldon J. Krys, 
executive director; Robert N. McGovern, 
Muscat. Standing: Don C. Jensen and 
Ralph Frank of the bureau; John C. 
Garon, Rabat; LaRue H. Velott, Tel 
Aviv; John Vieira, Abu Dhabi; Bert C. 
Moore, Tehran; Stephen T. Smith, Man- 
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ligious editors in the Department on October 
15. On both occasions, Mr. Cluverius dis- 
cussed a wide variety of mideast issues. Dur- 
ing the week of October 21, Colonel WOOLF 
P. GROSS, political-military adviser, repre- 
sented the bureau at the annual U.S.-United 
Kingdom Indian Ocean talks held this year in 
London. On November 8, Colonel Gross ad- 
dressed the Army foreign area officer course 
and members of the staff of the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for Special Warfare, at Fort 
Bragg, N.C., on politico-military operations in 
the 1980s. 


WILLIAM A. HELSETH, director of the 
Middle East Regional Development Task 
Force, addressed students and staff at the De- 
fense Institute of Security Assistance Man- 
agement, at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
October 24. November 7-9, Mr. Helseth ad- 
dressed students and faculty of the North 
Country Community College and the Clinton 
Community College, and residents of Saranac 


ama; Marion L. Kellogg, Cairo; Vernon 
E. Bishop, Sana; Harry E. Young, 
Amman; John H. Dieffenderfer, Tripoli; 
David C. Fields, Islamabad; Joseph H. 
Melrose Jr., Damascus; William Hoff- 
man, Kuwait; Pierre H. Jabbour, Doha; 
Frederick H. Sheppard, bureau; Arthur 
B. Corte, Tunis; Leslie J. Munroe, Col- 
ombo; Bernard J. Woerz, Kabul; Robert 
G. Deason, Jidda; Jeremy Nice, bureau. 
Not present for photograph were Law- 
rence W. Coor, Algiers. (Photo by Glenn 
E. Hall, Visual Services) 
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Pe, 


RIYADH, Saudi Arabia— Ambassador 
John C. West cuts the ribbon at the new 
location of the U.S. Liaison Office. With 
him are deputy chief of mission James A. 
Placke, Liaison Office principal officer 
Frederick H. Gerlach and administrative 
officer Robert L. Graninger. 


Lake and Plattsburgh, N.Y., on several Middle 
East topics. 

Ambassadors consulting in the Bureau re- 
cently included ANGIER B. DUKE, ambassa- 
dor-designate, Morocco; ANDREW I. 
KILLGORE, Qatar; and L. DOUGLAS HECK, 
Nepal. DAN KURTZER, political officer at 
Embassy Cairo, was in the bureau, November 
5-6, for consultations with the Office of 
Egyptian Affairs. CHARLES MARTHINSEN, 
director, Office of Egyptian Affairs, briefed a 
number of organizations on the Middle East 
Peace process during October-November. On 
October 10, Mr. Marthinsen met with members 
of the Fort Wayne Chamber of Commerce; on 
October 17 he met with representatives of the 
Women’s Division of the Jewish Federation of 
Rhode Island and, on November 8, with par- 
ticipants of the Brookings Institution’s confer- 
ence for business executives. On November 9, 
he was a member of a panel on Egypt-U.S. 
economic and political relations, which was 
part of the program of the conference of 
Egyptian-American scholars, in Washington. 
On October 15, ALAN ROY, country officer 
for Libya, discussed that country and other 
area issues before the Albuquerque Committee 
on Foreign Relations. He also met with media 
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representatives while in Albuquerque. 
MARGARET DEAN, political officer in 
the Office of Israeli and Arab-Israeli Affairs, 
traveled to Illinois on October 25 to represent 
the Department at a colloquim of 400 Rich 
Township High School students. Mrs. Dean 
discussed ‘‘The Future of U.S.-Israeli Rela- 
tions.’” DAVID WINN, country officer for 
Lebanon, addressed students from the Col- 


legiate School, who visited the Department on 
October 30. 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


C. WILLIAM KONTOS, director of the 
support mission, and JAMES WALLEN, as- 
sociate director for engineering, attended the 
International Peace Academy’s conference on 
‘‘The Uses of Technology in Peacekeeping,”’ 
at Airlie House, Warrenton, Va., November 
6-8. Mission director KENNETH A. HAR- 
TUNG, who was in the United States for con- 
sultations, also attended the conference. Mr. 
Kontos also took part in the 13th annual meet- 
ing of the Middle East Studies Association, in 
Salt Lake City, November 7-11. JAMES 
KIMMEL, deputy associate director for con- 
tracts, and LESLIE JACOBS, engineer, trav- 
eled to St. Petersburg, Fla., for consultations 
with officials of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service and Honeywell, Inc., 
November 5-6, to discuss technical and con- 
tractual matters relating to a joint research 
project with the mission. BARRY KNAUF, as- 
sociate director for contracts, and GARY BIS- 
SON, Office of the General Counsel, visited 
E-Systems, Inc., November 13-14, to discuss 
future contract needs of the mission. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary THOMAS R. PICK- 
ERING accompanied presidential science ad- 
viser FRANK PRESS on his trip to South 
America, October 7-18, to discuss science and 
technology cooperation with officials in Ven- 
ezuela, Brazil, Peru and the Caribbean. Others 
making the trip included NORMAN TER- 
RELL, deputy assistant secretary for Science 
and Technology, and PIERRE SHOSTAL and 
TADAO KOBAYASHI of the Office of Co- 
operative Science and Technology Programs. 

A regional meeting for science officers in 
the Caribbean and Latin America was held in 
Lima, October 14-15. JACK BLACKBURN 
was chairman of the meeting. Speakers in- 
cluded Mr. Pickering, Mr. Press, ROBERT 
FROSCH of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, RICHARD ATKINSON 
of the National Science Foundation, and 
others. Fifteen science officers from various 
embassies in the region attended the meeting, 
the first of its kind. On October 23, Mr. Pick- 
ering addressed the National Research Coun- 
cil’s board on telecommunications/computer 
applications, in Washington. The subject of his 
address was ‘‘Interaction Between Science and 
Technclogy and Foreign Policy.’’ Mr. Picker- 
ing accompanied Ambassador GERARD 
SMITH to London, Bonn and Paris, for nu- 
clear discussions, October 28-November 3. 

LOUIS V. NOSENZO, deputy assistant 
secretary for nuclear energy and energy tech- 
nology affairs, headed the U.S. negotiating 
team for bilateral negotiations of the U.S./ 
Egypt nuclear agreement, in Cairo, on October 
2-5. Mr. Nosenzo also attended the second 
international conference on energy use, in Los 
Angeles, on October 25, where he was one of 
the plenary speakers. MICHAEL GUHIN, 
participated in negotiations on agreements for 
nuclear cooperation in India, October 24-25, 
and in Bangladesh, October 29-30. MARTIN 
PROCHNIK, director of the Office of Energy 
Technology Cooperation, traveled to Seoul, 
October 22-26, to initiate a comprehensive 
energy assessment with Korea. The assessment 
will be a collaborative effort between the 
United States and Korean experts, as part of 
the International Energy Development Pro- 
gram. 

NORMAN A. WULF, director, Office of 
Marine Science and Technology Affairs, par- 
ticipated in meetings of the Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic Commission’s executive coun- 
cil and the assembly, in Paris, October 15- 
November 3. EILEEN MATURI, Office .of 
Marine Science and Technology Affairs, trav- 
eled to Warsaw to attend the 67th statutory 
meeting of the International Council for the 
Exploration of the Sea, October 1-10. She 
then proceeded to Paris to participate in the 
meetings of the Intergovernmental Oceano- 
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graphic Commission’s excutive council and the 
assembly, October 15-November 3. WIL- 
LIAM ERB, research vessel clearance officer, 
traveled to Mexico for the Law of the Sea In- 
stitute’s annual meeting, October 15-18, and 
for discussions with officials of the govern- 
ment of Mexico on research vessel matters. He 
then proceeded to San Diego to attend a meet- 
ing of the Research Vessel Operators Council, 
October 22-23, and for discussions with mem- 
bers of the research vessel community, at 
Scripps Institution of O¢eanography and at the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration’s Southwest Fisheries Center. 

HENRY ANDERSEN, Office of Marine 
Science and Technology Affairs, attended 
‘‘Ocean Energy 1979,’’ an exposition and in- 
ternational conference sponsored by the Ma- 
rine Technology Society, in New Orleans, 
October 10-12. Mr. Andersen also attended an 
October 22-23 meeting of the ocean sciences 
board of the National Academy of Sciences, at 
Yale University. The deputy assistant secretary 
for environment, health and natural resources, 
WILLIAM A. HAYNE, accompanied by 
THOMAS PARKER of the Office of Food and 
Natural Resources, conferred with Canadian 
officials in Ottawa, October 23-24, on the 
negotiation of a treaty between the United 
States and Canada on the conservation of 
caribou which migrate across the border be- 
tween Alaska and the Yukon Territory. Mr. 
Hayne also was the U.S. representative to the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development’s environment committee meet- 
ing, in Paris, October 28-31. He was accom- 
panied by EDWARD OLSON of the Office of 
Environment and Health, also a member of the 
U.S. delegation. DONALD R. KING, director 
of the Office of Environment and Health, as 
chairman of the U.S. National Committee for 
Man and Biosphere Program, participated in a 
meeting of the national committee, October 
22-24, in Alexandria, Va. On October 25, he 
attended the Man and Biosphere dedication of 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park as a 
biosphere reserve. 

EDWARD C. BITTNER has joined the 
bureau as deputy director of the Office of Food 
and Natural Resources. He comes from the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, where he 
had been alternate director of the Office of 
Mexican Affairs. On October 23, the third in a 
continuing series of seminars on technical 
subjects with foreign policy implications was 
held at the National Academy of Sciences. 
These seminars are organized jointly by this 
bureau and the National Academy of Sciences. 
This seminar was on information systems and 
U.S. foreign policy. The introduction was 
given by LESLIE H. BROWN, deputy assist- 
ant secretary. Four speakers from industry 
spoke on several aspects of the subject. 
RICHARD E. BENEDICK, coordinator of 
population affairs, addressed a seminar on in- 
ternational economic interdependence, for 
foreign government officials, at the Brookings 
Institution, October 23. On October 30-31, 
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Mr. Benedick traveled to New York for con- 
sultations with the Rockefeller and Ford Foun- 
dations, the Population Council, the Interna- 
tional Planned Parenthood Federation, western 
hemisphere region, and the UN Fund for 
Population Activities. The discussions covered 
new directions and funding requirements for 
research in reproduction physiology and 
applied methods of fertility regulation, and UN 
and private programs assistance in key coun- 
tries. 

FRANCIS M. KINNELLY, Office of Ad- 
vanced Technology, took part in discussions in 
Paris, October 18, as part of the consultative 
mechanism set up in the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, in prep- 
aration for the UN Conference on Science and 
Technology for Development. The talks cov- 
ered assessment of the meeting and considera- 
tion of follow-up activities. EUGENE G. 
KOVACH, deputy director of the Office of 
Advanced Technology, attended the NATO 
science committee meeting in Brussels, Oc- 
tober 1-2. He also had discussions with mis- 
sion and commission officers on the progress 
of our science and technology cooperation with 
the European Communities. GLORIA 
GASTON-SHAPIRO, formerly with the Board 
of Examiners, joined the Office of Cooperative 
Science and Technology Programs as an inter- 
national relations officer. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


REGINALD BARTHOLOMEW and 
GEORGE CHURCHILL participated in In- 
dian Ocean talks, in London. 


OFFICE OF SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 


BRUCE MacDONALD traveled to 
Crawfordsville, Ind., October 4-5, where he 
addressed a Wabash College audience on 
SALT II. He then went to Terre Haute, where 
he addressed several college and community 
audiences on SALT II and was interviewed by 
the local media. 


OFFICE OF NUCLEAR POLICY 
AND OPERATIONS 


MARVIN W. HUMPHREYS, director, 
spoke at the Army War College on U.S. nu- 
clear non-proliferation policy, October 25. 
Lieutenant Colonel CHARLES J. STEINER 
participated in non-proliferation discussions 
in Europe, September 29-October 3. 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY OPERATIONS 


JONATHAN D. STODDART, formerly 
political adviser in Naples to the Allied 
Forces, Southern Command, has reported to 
SHAPE headquarters in Brussels as the new 
political adviser to GENERAL ROGERS. 
JOHN DORRANCE reported to the 
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Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Air Force, 
Europe, as political adviser, succeeding 
FRANK MAU. CHARLES CORDER visited 
the Air Force Tactical Systems Command in 
Florida. He also visited Turks and Caicos for 
negotiations concerning Air Force facilities. 
ALAN FORD, formerly in the embassy in 
Rome, has succeeded JONATHAN STOD- 
DART in Naples as the new political adviser 
to the commander-in-chief, southern forces. 


Public Affairs 


On October 22, Assistant Secretary 
HODDING CARTER III greeted participants 
of the Media Diplomat Seminar. Mr. Carter 
accompanied the Secretary to Gainesville, 
Fla., October 26-27, and to Seoul, November 
1-2, for the funeral of President Park. JILL 
SCHUKER, special assistant, has transferred 
to ICA, U.S. mission to the UN. JANE 
WALES, formerly of the White House staff, is 
the new special assistant. MARY ANN DAY 
has been reassigned from the Press Office to 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary. 


HISTORIAN’S OFFICE 


Under the auspices of the office, the Ad- 
visory Committee on Historical Diplomatic 
Documentation held its annual meeting at the 
Department, November 8-9. The office also 
co-sponsored a lecture by MARGARET LAM- 
BERT, assistant editor of ‘‘British Documents 
on Foreign Policy.’’ Her talk, entitled ‘‘Some 
Personal Experiences as an Editor and Scho- 
lar,’” was given to Washington-area historical 
editors, October 10. EDITH JAMES, DAVID 
W. MABON and SHERRILL B. WELLS par- 
ticipated in the first annual meeting of the As- 
sociation for Documentary Editing in Prince- 
ton, N.J., November 8-10. STEPHEN N. 
KANE and STANLEY SHALOFF attended the 
executive performance seminar at Cacapon 
State Park, W. Va., November 4-9. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Shaloff attended the African Studies 
Association convention in Los Angeles, 
November 1-3. RONALD D. LANDA gave a 
briefing on U.S. policy toward eastern Euro- 
pean countries, 1950-1955, at the Washington 
National Records Center on October 29, and at 
the National Archives, October 30. DELIA 
PITTS was elected member of the board of 
trustees of Oberlin College, and attended the 
board meeting, November 15-18. DAVID F. 
TRASK, historian, gave a lecture on ‘‘The 
Strategic Consequences of the First World 
War’’ at the Naval War College, Newport, 
R.I., October 15. He also served as the chair- 
man of panels at the Duquesne history confer- 
ence, October 19, and the fourth naval history 
conference at the Naval Academy, October 26. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC COMMUNICATIONS 


ELAINE McDEVITT was sworn in as 
chief of the Special Projects Staff on October 
29. 
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OFFICE OF PUBLIC PROGRAMS 


HENDRIK WOODS, Northern Division 
chief, spoke on SALT II before groups in 
Salisbury, Md., Wilmington and Newark, 
Del., St. Cloud, Minn., Florence, Ala., and 
several organizations visiting the Department. 
On October 23, CONSTANCE DUNAWAY 
and CHRISTINE MURRAY traveled to New 
York to meet with Hunter College officials in 
connection with the Department’s first regional 


Answers to quiz 





(See Page 35) 

1. Major General Andrew 
Jackson. This bronze was the first 
equestrian statue ever cast in the 
United States. 

2. Major General Marquis 
Gilbert de Lafayette. 

3. Brigadier General Thad- 
deus Kosciusko. 

4. Major General Friederich 
Wilhelm von Steuben. 


foreign policy conference for Asian-Ameri- 
cans, to be held at Hunter College, December 
1. Mrs. Dunaway also attended the October 
23rd Appeal of Conscience Foundation dinner 
at Hotel Pierre in New York, and a luncheon of 
the International Institute of Education, Oc- 
tober 24. On November 9, Mrs. Dunaway re- 
turned to New York to finalize plans for the 
conference, and to meet with 20 Hunter Col- 
lege officials, representatives from the gover- 
nor of New York’s Council on Ethnic Affairs, 


5. Major General Compte 
Jean de Rochambeau. 

6. Simon Bolivar. 

7. Jose de San Martin. 

8. Bernardo De Galvez. 

9. Benito Juarez. 

10. Jose Artigas. 


Bonus questions: 


A. The Discus Thrower: a 
modern copy of an ancient Roman 
copy of an original statue by Greek 
sculptor Myron, who worked at his 
trade about 450 B.C. 


A rogue’s gallery 


Asian-Americans United, and the president of 
the Lee Association of Chinatown. DIANE 
HENSHAW spoke on the organization of the 
State Department to two different adult educa- 
tion classes, October 19 and November 9. 
LORRAINE HYNES has been reassigned to 
the Southern Division as program officer; 
VICTORIA NATHAN, formerly with the Per- 
sonnel Management Division, has joined the 
Northern Division as secretary. @ 


B. These urns were cast in 
1872 by the Ordnance Department, 
U.S. Navy Yard, Washington. 

C. Major General Rawlins, a 
close friend and military as well as 
personal adviser to General U.S. 
Grant. 

D. Don Quixote. 

E. Bronze lions, copied from 
the marble originals carved in 1782 
by the Italian sculptor Antonio 
Canova, for a centotaph for Pope 
Clement XIII. The originals are in 
St. Peter’s in Rome. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE SALARY CHART 1979 


Rates Effective October 7, 1979 Authorized by Executive Order 12165 


CATEGORY STEP RATES WITHIN GRADE OR CLASS 
AND GRADE (DOLLARS) 


G IF F[F 
Ss |S S/S 1 2 3 5 7 9 10 
O R| S 
18 65,750* 
61,903* | 63,966* | 65,750* 
17 56,099* | 57,969* | 59,839* | 61,709* | 63,579* 
Age ise leelowlserlee geo 
2 47,540 | 49,125 | 50,710* | 52,295* | 53,880* 
15 40,832 | 42,193 | 43,554 | 44,915 | 46,276 50,359* | 51,720* 
3 37,067 | 38,303 | 39,539 | 40,775 | 42,011 


38,303 | 39,539 | 40,775 } 42,011 / 46,955 
34,713 | 35,870 | 37,027 | 38,184 } 39,341 43,969 


29.375 | 30,354 | 31,333 
29,375 | 30,354 | 31.333 36,228 | 37,207 
2 | 29.375 | 30.354 | 31.333 36.228 | 37.207 


24,703 | 25,526 | 26,349 29,641 | 30,464 | 31,287 
23,687 | 24,477 | 25,267 28,427 
3 | 23,687 | 24,477 | 25,267 28,427 | 29,217 | 30,007 











*Basic pay is limited by Section 5308 of Title 5 of the United States Code to the rate for level V of the 
Executive Schedule which is $50,112.50. 


CATEGORY STEP RATES WITHIN GRADE OR CLASS 
AND GRADE (DOLLARS) 


G|FF 
S 


F 
S 1 
S 


SS 
OR 
11 


25,283 
| 24,385 
22,623 
22,147 


15,423 | 15,937 ; 18,507 | 19,021 | 19,535 | 20,049 
7 | 13,954 | 14,419 | 14,884 | 15,349 16,279 | 16,744 | 17,209 | 17,674 | 18,139 
13,925 | 14,389 | 14,853 | 15,317 16,245 | 16,709 

13,925 | 14,389 | 14,853 | 15,317 | 15,781 | 16,245 | 16,709 | 17,173 | 17,637 | 18,101 
Mer ees 13,785 | 14,203 | 14,621 | 15,039 | 15,457 | 15,875 | 16,293 
12,503 | 12,920 | 13,337 | 13,754 | 14,171 | 14,588 | 15,005 | 15,422 | 15,839 | 16,256 

9 | 11,206 | 11,580 | 11,954 | 12,328 | 12,702 | 13,076} 13,450 | 13,824 | 14,198 | 14,572 

4 11,054 | 11,389 | 11,724] 12,059 12,729 | 13,064 

10 | 10,049 | 10,384 | 10,719 | 11,054 | 11,389 | 11,724} 12,059 | 12,394 | 12,729 | 13,064 


3 8,952} 9,250; 9,548/ 9,846] 10,144/ 10,442! 10,740] 11,038 | 11,336 | 11,634 
2 8,128 | 8,399| 8,670} 8,902} 9,002} 9,267} 9,532] 9,797} 10,062 | 10,327 
1 7,210| 7,450} 7,690; 7,930} 8,170} 8,410} 8,650] 8,890; 8,902| 9,126 
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OBITUARIES 


Ambassador (Ret.) William 
Handley, 60, who served as ambas- 
sador to Mali and Turkey, died of 
ee from a liver disease in 

Portland, Ore., 
November 4. He 
was born in 
Surinam to 
American parents, 
and worked for a 
broadcasting sta- 
tion and a war- 
time agency be- 
fore joining the 
4 meme Department as an 
Mr. Handley economic analyst 
in 1944. He was assigned to Cairo as 
a Foreign Service regulations labor 
officer in 1945. In 1948, he returned 
to the Department and became labor 
adviser for the Bureau of Near East- 
ern, South Asian and African Affairs. 
He served in New Delhi as political 
officer for one year, and then trans- 
ferred to USIA in 1952, where he 
served as deputy chief of the Public 
Affairs Office, chief of the Near 
Eastern Political Staff, assistant di- 
rector of the Near Eastern, South 
Asian and African Bureau and direc- 
tor of the Information Center Service. 
In 1961, Mr. Handley was appointed 
ambassador to Mali. He was detailed 
to State in 1964 as deputy assistant 
secretary for Near Eastern and South 
Asian affairs. He was appointed am- 
bassador to Turkey in 1967. Return- 
ing to the Department in 1973, he was 
appointed senior adviser to the Sec- 
retary, and coordinator for interna- 
tional narcotics matters and executive 
director of the President’s Cabinet 
Committee on International Narcotics 
Control. Mr. Handley retired in 1974. 
While serving as ambassador to Tur- 
key, Mr. Handley helped organize the 
U.S. program to reduce illegal ex- 
ports of raw opium. Survivors include 
his wife, of 5230 SW 18th Dr., Port- 
land, Ore. 97201. 


Ralph A. Staubs, 33, a Foreign 
Service medical technician assigned 
to the Department, died at his home 
on November 6. Born in Charlestown, 
W. Va., he served in the Air Force 
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medical division, 1966-70. He joined 
the Foreign Service and was assigned 
to the Office of Medical Services in 
1970. Mr. Staubs is survived by his 
wife, 6908 Barton Rd., Land Hills, 
Md. 20784, and two sons. 


Sharon H. Cohan, 37, a secre- 
tary with the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency since 1975, 
died unexpectedly of bronchitis and 

congestive heart 
failure at her 
home in Land- 
over, Md., on 
November 7. For 
the past two 
years, Miss 
Cohan had served 
as a secretary to 
the chief of the 
Regional Division 

Ms. Cohan of the Interna- 
tional Security Programs Bureau. She 
was born in Tennessee and attended 
Towson State Teachers College and 
the Washington School for Sec- 
retaries. She worked for eight years at 
the Department of Agriculture’s Ag- 
ricultural Research Service in 
Hyattsville, Md. Survivors include 
her brother, Stanley, of 2000 Country 
Club Rd., Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 
19006. 


John N. Hayes, 75, a retired 
Foreign Service Reserve officer, died 
of cancer in Honolulu on October 24. 
Born in New York, he earned his 
bachelor’s at the New York State 
College for Teachers, and his mas- 
ter’s at Columbia University. He was 
a high school teacher, principal and 
superintendent of public schools, 
1924-42. Mr. Hayes served as a 
colonel in the Army, 1942-46, and 
then worked for one year in the Vet- 
erans Administration. In 1947, he 
joined the Foreign Service, serving as 
veterans officer in Geneva. Returning 
to the Department in 1951, he con- 
verted to Civil Service and became 
chief of the American grantee section 
of the International Educational 
Service. He was assistant director for 


program operations, and then deputy 
director of the old International Edu- 
cation Service in 1958. He also 
worked for the old Office of Cultural 
Exchange. Mr. Hayes converted to 
the Foreign Service in 1967; he was 
assigned to Honolulu as reception 
center director, where he served until 
his retirement in 1971. He is survived 
by his wife, Joan, who was editor of 
the Foreign Service Journal, 
1948-52. She resides at 1450 
Kalaniiki Street, Honolulu, 96821. 
Other survivors include one son, three 
stepsons and one stepdaughter. 


Einar T. Anderson, 82, a 
former Foreign Service officer, died 
August 16 at his home in Florida. He 

ded Northwestern University and 
was naval attache 
at the American 
embassy in Cuba 
during World War 
Il. Mr. Anderson 
joined the Foreign 
Service in 1918, 
serving in La 
Guaira, Stock- 
holm, Goteburg 
and Nottingham. 
He retired in 
1920, and then joined the Foreign 
Service again in 1926, serving as vice 
consul in San Luis Potosi and 
Habana. After details to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
National Recovery Administration 
and Social Security Administration, 
he took a Civil Service appointment 
in the Department in 1945. Transfer- 
ring again to the Foreign Service in 
1947, he served as attache in Lima, 
Stockholm, Warsaw and Jakarta. He 
returned to the Department in 1956 
and was then appointed vice consul in 
Panama, his last post, where he be- 
came first secretary and consular offi- 
cer. Mr. Anderson leaves his wife, of 
225 Hour Glass Way, Sarasota, Fla. 
33581. 


Mr. Anderson 


Walter A. Adams, 91, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on Sep- 
tember 5. He joined the Foreign 
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Service in 1919, serving as consular 
officer in Shanghai, Batavia, Canton, 
Swatow, Changsha, Tsingtao, 
Chungking, Hankow and Nangking. 
He then served as consul general in 
Hankow and Harbin before returning 
to the Department in 1937. In 1940, 
he became assistant chief of the Divi- 
sion of Far Eastern Affairs, and then 
served as first secretary in Mexico 
City before retiring in 1943. 

Mr. Adams, a native of South 
Carolina, earned a law degree at 
Georgetown University in 1913, and 
was a member of the bar of the U.S. 
Court for China, in Shanghai. He was 
a clerk at the American consulate 
general in Shanghai, and was a court 
reporter for the U.S. Court for China. 
Mr. Adams also taught legal me- 
chanics in Shanghai, at the Compara- 
tive Law School of China. His sur- 
vivors include his wife, of 339 
Pelham Rd., Greenville, S.C. 29615. 


Orsen N. Nielson, 87, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on 
November 11. He joined the Foreign 
Service in 1916 and served as con- 
sular officer in Moscow and Stock- 
holm. In 1921, he was detailed to the 
office of the American commander in 
Berlin, and later that year became 
consular officer there. After detail to 
Dublin, he was assigned to Tehran as 
consular officer and to Warsaw, in 
1932, as second secretary. Returning 
to the Department in 1936, he was as- 
sistant chief of the Division of East- 
ern European Affairs. 

Mr. Nielson was assigned to 
Munich as consul general, and served 
briefly as first secretary in Berlin. In 
1941, he served in the Department as 
a member of the Committee on Neu- 
tral Trade of the Board of Economic 
Warfare, and assistant chief of the 
Blockade and Supply Division. He 
was an adviser to the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere Division and the War Areas 
Economic Division. Assigned to 
Norway in 1944, he served with the 
government-in-exile in England until 
1945, and then served in Oslo. After 
an assignment to Sydney as consul 
general, Mr. Nielsen became the U.S. 
representative for the interim organi- 
zation preparing for the South Pacific 
Commission, and U.S. alternate 
commander for the South Pacific 
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Commission. His last post was To- 
ronto, where he served as consul gen- 
eral. He retired in 1951. 

Born in Wisconsin, Mr. Nielson 
attended the University of Wisconsin 
and the University of Berlin. He did 
newspaper work in the United States 
and Canada, 1914-16. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, of Corsica Route 1, 
Box 309, Centreville, Md. 21617. 


Jefferson Dix Jr., 72, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died of an 
aneurysm of the aorta, in Fairfax 
Hospital, on November 3. Mr. Dix, a 
native of Pennsylvania, had been a 
claims adjuster for the Home Owner’s 
Loan Corp. and worked for the old 
Federal Works Agency. He joined the 
Department in 1943 as an administra- 
tive officer, and transferred to the 
Department of Commerce in 1946. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1949, Mr. Dix was assigned to Seoul 
as budget and fiscal officer. After 
evacuating to Vienna following the 
North Korean invasion, he served in 
New Delhi, Karachi and Ottawa. In 
1959, he returned to the Department 
as supervisory administrative officer, 
and served as first secretary in Lima 
before retiring in 1962. 

Mr. Dix attended the University 
of Maryland, and received a law de- 
gree in 1934 from Columbus Univer- 
sity, now part of Catholic University. 
While in Ottawa, he was a leader in 
founding Canada’s Little League 
baseball organization. From 1966-74, 
he worked part-time for the Univer- 
sity of Virginia School of Continuing 
Education. 

Mr. Dix leaves his wife, of 7412 
Dickenson St., Springfield, Va. 
22150, a son, two daughters, two 
sisters and two grandchildren. 


Robert Alexander, 79, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on Oc- 
tober 20. He joined the Foreign 
Service in 1948, and served as eco- 
nomic officer in Trieste and first sec- 
retary and consular officer in Tokyo. 
He retired in 1955. 

Mr. Alexander, a native of Ver- 
mont, earned a bachelor’s at Virginia 
Military Institute and did graduate 
work at New York University. He 
served in the Army, 1942-46. His 
survivors include his wife, of P.O. 
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Box 774, Lexington, Va. 24450. 


Robert R. Bradford, 94, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died on 
October 20. Born in Omaha, he 
earned a bachelor’s at Harvard and 
joined the Foreign Service in 1917. 
He served as consular officer in 
Catania, Casablanca, Rio de Janeiro, 
Iquique, Messina and Breslan. Mr. 
Bradford retired in 1933. He is sur- 
vived by his son, Lewis, of 119 3rd 
St. N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002. 


Marion Smith Davis, 61, a 
former Department employee, died of 
a lung tumor at Fairfax Hospital on 
November 16. She was a clerk at the 
War Department and the Veteran’s 
Administration before joining the De- 
partment in 1959 as a payroll clerk in 
the Office of Finance. Until her res- 
ignation in 1973, she worked for the 
Bureau of Personnel as a time and 
leave clerk and support services as- 
sistant. Ms. Davis leaves no known 
survivors. 


James J. McTigue, 70, a retired 
USIA employee who was detailed to 
the Department’s Directives Staff for 
eight years, died October 13. He was 
a USIA personnel officer, organiza- 
tion methods examiner and manage- 
ment analyst before coming to the 
Department in 1964. Mr. McTigue 
retired in 1972. Born in Massachu- 
setts, he had bachelor’s and law de- 
grees from Georgetown University. 
He later was in private law practice in 
Washington. He worked on the staffs 
of several committees on Capitol Hill 
and was general counsel of the old 
Displaced Persons Commission. 
During World War II, Mr. McTigue 
was a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy. He leaves no immediate sur- 
vivors. 


Jessica Simmons Ackerman, 
87, wife of the late Ambassador 
Ralph Ackerman, died after a long 
illness at her home in Walterboro, 
S.C., on August 20. She is survived 
by her sister, Mrs. Edwyne B. Welch, 
434 Maplewood Drive, Walterboro, 
and a son. @ 
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LIBRARY BOOKLIST 


Selected recent books 


The following list of current publications of interest to the foreign affairs 
community was compiled by the Library of the Department. 


General 


BLYTHE, Ronald. The view in winter: reflec- 
tions on old age. New York, Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1979. 270p. $12.95 
DESMOND, Adrian J. The ape’s reflection. 
New York, Dial, 1979. 288p. $10.95 
(A study of animal intelligence, especially 
the language ability of the other pri- 
mates.) 
Fraser, Antonia. Royal Charles: Charles II 
and the Restoration. New York, Knopf, 1979. 
520p. $15.95 
Greer, Germaine. The obstacle race: the 
fortunes of women painters and their work 
New York, Farrar Straus Giroux, 1979. $25.00 
KINGSTON, Jeremy and David Lambert. 
Catastrophe and crisis: natural and man-made 
disasters that shook the world. New York, 
Facts on File, 1979. 336p. $17.50 
LEHRBURGER, Egon. A flame in barbed wire: 
the story of Amnesty International. New York, 
Norton, 1979. 152p. $10.00 
RuBin, Lillian B. Women of a certain age: the 
midlife search for self. New York, Harper and 
Row, 1979. 309p. $10.95 
STEPHENS, Lynn H. and Stephen J. Green, 
eds. Disaster assistance: appraisal, reform 
and new approaches. New York, N.Y. Univ. 
Press, 1979. 337p. $20.00 
TRAGER, James, ed. The people’s chronology: 
a year-by-year record of human events from 
prehistory to the present. New York, Holt 
Rinehart and Winston, 1979. 1206p. $27.95 
Wuits, Kaiharine S. Onward and upward in 
the garden. New York, Farrar, Straus, Giroux, 
1979. 361p. $12.95 
(Collection of her columns from New 
Yorker magazine.) 


United States 


ADKINSON, Burton W. Two centuries of fed- 
eral information. Stroudsburg, Pa. Dowden 
Hutchinson Ross, 1978. 235p. $26.00 
(The roots of the National Library of 
Medicine, the National Agricultural Li- 
brary, NTIS, and other powerful sci-tech 
information sources of the U.S. Govern- 
ment.) 
BERMAN, Edgar, M.D. Hubert: the triumph 
and tragedy of the Humphrey I knew. New 
York, Putnam’s, 1979. 300p. $10.95 
BERMAN, Larry. The Office of Management 
and Budget and the presidency, 1921-1979. 
York, Oxford, 1978. 559p. $17.50 
BRYAN, C.D.B. The national air and space 
museum. New York, Abrams, 1979. 504p 
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$42.50 
GoLpwatTeR, Barry M. With no apologies: the 
personal and political memoirs of a United 
States Senator. New York, Morrow, 1979. 
320p. $12.95 
HoFFMAN, Daniel, ed. Harvard guide to con- 
temporary American writing. Cambridge, 
Mass., Belknap, 1979. 618p. $18.50 
Jaworski, Leon. Confession and avoidance: a 
memoir. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1979. 
325p. $10.95 
MontTERO, Darrel. Vietnamese Americans: 
Patterns of resettlement and socio-economic 
adaptation in the United States. Boulder, 
Colo., Westview, 1979. 218 p. $17.50 
MosHER, Frederick C. The GAO: the quest for 
accountability in American government. Boul- 
der, Colo., Westview, 1979. 387p. $24.00 
PoDHORETZ, Norman. Breaking ranks: a 
political memoir. New York, Harper and Row, 
1979. 375p. $15.00 
Powers, Thomas. The man who kept the se- 
crets: Richard Helms and the CIA. New York, 
Knopf, 1979. 393p. $12.95 
Strout, Richard L. TRB: views and perspec- 
tives on the presidency. New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1979. 448p. $12.95 
U.S. ConGres3, House. Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. Soviet diplomacy and 
negotiating behavior: Emerging new context 
for U.S. diplomacy. Washington, D.C., GPO 
1979. 573p. $7.00 

(Prepared by the Congressional Research 

Service, Library of Congress.) 
WILKINSON, J. Harvie Ill From Brown to 
Bakke: the Supreme Court and school integra- 
tion, 1954-1978. New York, Oxford, 1979. 
368p. $17.95 


Area studies 


Aron, Raymond. In defense of decadent 
Europe. South Bend, Ind., Regency, 1979. 
297p. $14.95 
KENNAN, George F. The decline of Bis- 
marck’s European order: Franco-Russian re- 
lations, 1875-1890. Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1979. 420p. $25.00 
LanG, Daniel. A backward look: Germans 
remember. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1979. 
112p. $8.95 
(Looking back at the Holocaust.) 
MILLER, Arthur. Chinese encounters. 
York, Farrar Straus Giroux, 1979. $25.00 
(On the playwright’s trip to China.) 
RABAN, Jonathan. Arabia: A journey through 
the labyrinth. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1979. 352p. $10.95 


New 


(A traveler’s view.) 
RYCKMANS, Pierre. Broken images. New 
York, St.Martin’s Press, 1979. 156p. $17.50 
(Another book on China by the author of 
Chinese Shadows.) 
SHAPLEN, Robert. A turning wheel: three dec- 
ades of the Asian revolution as witnessed by a 
correspondent for the New Yorker. New York, 
Random House, 1979. 397p. $15.00 
SoaMEs, Mary Churchill. Clemintine Chur- 
chill: the biography of a marriage. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1979. 732p. $16.95 
VoLkov, Soloman, ed. Testimony: the 
memoirs of Dmitri Shostakovich. New York, 
Harper and Row, 1979. 298p. $15.00 
Watt, Richard M. Bitter glory: Poland and 
its fate, 1918-1939. New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1979. S11p. $16.95 


International relations 


ALEXANDER, Yonah et al., eds. Control of ter- 
rorism: International documents. New York, 
Crane Russak, 1979. 215p. $17.50 
CLARKE, Duncan L. Politics of arms control: 
the role and effectiveness of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. New York, 
Free Press, 1979. 277p. $15.95 
DAHLBERG, Kenneth A. Beyond the green rev- 
olution: the ecology and politics of global ag- 
ricultural development. New York, Plenum, 
1979. 256p. $17.95 
KANTER, Arnold. Defense politics: a budg- 
etary perspective. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago, 
1979. 152p. $12.50 
KLINEBERG, Otto et al. Students, values, and 
politics: a cross-cultural comparison. New 
York, Free Press, 1979. $15.95 
Krauss, Melvyn B. The new protectionism: 
the welfare state and international trade. New 
York, New York Univ. Press, 1979. 119p. 
$10.00 
MANDELBAUM, Michael. The United States 
and nuclear weapons, 1946-1976. New York, 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1979. 277p. $14.95 
NaIPAUL, Shiva. North of south: an African 
journey. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1979. 349p. $10.95 
(Travels through Kenya, Tanzania and 
Zambia.) 
NEUMAN, Stephanie and Robert E. Harkavy, 
eds. Arms transfers in the modern world. New 
York, Praeger, 1979. 375p. 
PHILLIPS, Owen. The last chance energy book. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1979. 
142p. $19.95 
(Non-technical analysis of the energy 
problem.) @ 
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PULLING ALL THE {BuT, PRIORITIES ) WE NEED A LOT OF HELP 
GSO's* WoRLOW!1DE fs IF WE'RE GOING TO GET MY 
BACK TO WASHINGTON / 
WILL UNDOUBTEDLY MUST HAVE 

a PRECEDENCE, 


CHRISTMAS PEOPLE IN THE HOWEVER, THERE 15 
SEASON !S SUCH ONE FLY IN THE SUPERCRAT 
CHRISTMAS, OINT MENT. UNDER THE 

MISTLETOE! 


ALL I CAN SAY 
IS THAT IF I HAVE 
To GO THROUGH 
THE ‘COUNTERING 
ERRORISM" 


CLASS NEXT YEAR, 
I'M GOING TO 


THEN IT'S A DEAL. WE'LL 
GIVE THE EMBASSIES EVERY 
THING THEY WANT 
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